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INTRODUCTION 



Hie concept o£ the Extended School Year, though gm^ring over the past 
ten years, is not widely accepted nor understood. As a result, members o£ 
Boards o£ Education and commiinities often become intrigued with the idea for 
a variety of reasons which may often be little understood or invalid. The 
Hartford area is certainly no exception to this type of phenomenon. 

• In 1972, at the request of one member of the Hartford Board of Education, 
a condensation of concepts and existing programs was presented to the Board. 
Included with the brief report was the reconmendation that a true and valid study 
could not be conducted unless sufficient funds were allocated for this purpose. 
These funds were not forthcoming and the study was left undone. 

About a year ago interest in the extended school year design was revived 
by the Greater Hartford Chamber of Commerce which found mutual support from 
members of the Board of Education. Resurrecting the reconmendations in the 
previously cited 1972 study, the Chamber of Commerce was able to secure funding 
for an extensive study fron a local, privately endowed foundation. These monies 
supported the coordinating, clerical, travel and general requirements essential 
to conduct the study. 

The eight NOVA doctoral candj.dates, who agreed to participate and conduct 
the study, worked in concert with the individual selected to coordinate this 
effort for the school system. Weekly meetings were held from October through 
May to clarify procedures , maintain a flow of infomation and ensure completion 
of tasks. During tJiese meetings it became evident that the time sequence initially 
expressed in the PERT chart for the study was incompatible with what was actually 
occurring. It was therefore necessary to revise the time frames, as well as 
several steps in the PERT sequence, which has resulted in a later submission 
of the report containing generalized findings, recommendations and background 




material to the Board o£ Education and to NOVA. This report also represents a 
change in the stance originally taken by the NOVA team. That is, the original 
proposal indicated that a specific recamendation would not be forthcoming fron 
this group to the Board of Education. However, since the Steering Committee 
felt strongly that the committee should provide a recommendation, the NOVA 
group agreed and worked to develop the recommendation included in this report. 

Contained in the following pages of this introductory segment of the report 
is: 1) a compilation of the findings listing advancages; 2) disadvantages of an 
extended school year juxtasposed against major areas considered and the recommendation 
concerning the implementation of an extended school year policy for the Hartford 
Public Schools as presented to the Board of Education. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF NOVA PARTICIPANTS 



I. Proposal Development ; Manson and Berliner ' • 

II. COTimunication with NOVA - Proposal Revisions ; Ward 

III. Extended School Year Research (Sak, Shea, Ward) ; 

Developed a working document for the participants very early in the 
stu^. The document provided the participants with a comprehensive view 
o£ the majority o£ extended school year programs ; advantages and disadvantages 
o£ each, schedules, and school systems conducting extended school year plans. 

IV. Curriculum and Instruction CShea and Molloy) ; 

Mr. Shea and Mr. Molloy met with representative administrators and 
teachers for the purpose o£ evaluating the educational value o£ the extended 
school year for the Hartford Public Schools. Tliis interaction with these 
groups identified various advantages and disadvantages. This process required 
numerous meetings with the groups followed by the development of a report 
to the steering committee. 

V. Administrative Concerns QVard) ; 

Mr. Ward met with Connecticut Association of Boards of Education (CABE) , 
Hartford area St5)erintendents Association (PIASA) , Capitol Region Education 
Council (CREC) , and the Connecticut Association for Advancement of School 
Administration (CAASA) for the purpose of providing an intensive orientation 
of the extended school year to Greater Hartford administrators and lay boards. 
Implications emerged regarding the impact of the extenddd school year to the 
Greater Hartford area. 

Meetings were held with administrative teams at Cential Office, City 
finance leaders, and state department officials to assess i-Jne extended school 
year implications in the area of administration. 
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Mr, Ward met with the steering ccranittee to share his data and 
reactions from the various groups, 
VI. Staff Organization and Development (Tracy and Kelly) : 

Mr, Kelly and Mr, Tracy developed a staff questionnaire for the purpose 
of determining the possibility of problems dealing with rescheduling the 
school year in relationship to teacher plans for summer employment and/or 
graduate studies. Additional information regarding the degree of support 
for or resistance to an extended school year by the staff was sought. Finally, 
* the professional judgment of the staff concerning the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the extended school year was obtained. This combined data 
was submitted to the steering committee. 
VII. Student Services - Pupil Personnel (Sak) : 

Mr. Sak conducted individual conferences with the Director of Pupil 
Services and nine department coordinators. Infomation was obtained frcm 
each department member regarding the advantages and disadvantages of the 
extended school year and tlie implications for the students and families 
serviced by the various disciplines in Pupil Personnel and Special Education. 
Additional meeting were held with a number of community agencies that work 
with the children and families receiving services from the agency. TTiese 
meetings sought information regarding the implications of the extended school 
year for these agencies. The steering committee analyzed this data for the 
purpose of fonnulating a recommendation. 
VIII. Community Impact and Opinion (Berliner > Manson andMolloy) : 

Mr, Berliner, Mr. Manson and Mr. Molloy developed a plan for obtaining 
opinions regarding the extended school year from the Greater Hartford Chamber 
of Conmerce, parents, and community organizations. This plan, designed by 
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the three participants , was actively supported by the other five NOVA 
participants in terns o£ conducting meetings with parents and other organized 
groups to explain the various extended school year plans and to obtain reaction 
from these groups. 

The three participants also developed a questionnaire for representatives 
from business and industry. The response data was tabulated and studied for 
significant infomation. 

Students at the high and middle school levels were also polled. Their 

• very frank responses are included in the report. 

IX: The development and monitoring time schedule, analysis and summary and 
final preparation and coordination ; Ward and Sak 

X. Presentation of the Hartford Feasibility Study to Graduate Students (Sak): 

Mr. Sak discussed the development and implementation of the plan 

to graduate teachers at the Central Connecticut State College. The class - 

Contemporary Issues in Education - studied current educational efforts in 

Connecticut, including the extended school year plans. 

Finally, all NOVA members did devote time to the other NOVA participants when 
needed. In this way each member of the practicum gained experience in each of 
the topic areas of the project. 
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SECTION I 
BRIEF HISTOPY - EXTEND SCHOOL YEAR 



The annual school calendar as it exists throughout most of the lAiited 

States today developed in response to the needs and desires of people. The 

practice of a long school vacation in the summer had its origin in the early 

agrarian life of the country. Children were needed around the homes and in the ' 

fields during the planting, growing, and harvesting seasons. School was conducted 

during the months manpower could be spared for teaching - and learning.^ 

Daring the agrarian period the demands for organized educational experiences wers 

not great. Children had the opportunity to learn about work, to develop vocational 

skills, and to develop an understanding of community life through actual work 
2 

experience.^ 

Even as early agrarian life dictated that children be home to help on 
the faim during the summer months, life in the cities placed no such restrictions 
on school schedules. In the middle of the nineteenth centuxy, some large cities 
conducted schaol throughout the year. It is known that Cincinnati, Buffalo, New 
York, Newark and Chicago during the nineteenth century had school terms ranging 
frcxn 11 months to 49 weeks. Very short vacations were allowed at Christmas and at 
some period during the summer. Such lengthy teims, hov;ever, were the exception 
and not the rule. Most school systems scheduled a lengthy summer vacation. 



Delaware State Department of Education, Feasibility of Rescheduled School 
Year Plans for Delaware Schools (Dover: Delaware State Department of Education, 
1969), p. 9. 
2 

American Assocation of School Administrators, 9^, The Year- Round School 
(Washington :American Association of School Administrators, 1^70) ,p.7^ 

National Education Association, The Rescheduled School Year (Washington: 
National Education Association, 1968) , pTFI 
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0£ these exceptions to the nom, the Newark Project is probably the 
most noteworthy. It lasted a total o£ twenty years frm 1912 to 1931. Here, 
the school calendar was organized on a four-quarter plan. All students haji 
to attend the fall, winter, and spring semesters, but had an option as to 
participating in the summer program. The primary concerns of the administration 
and school ccsranittee in Newark was to increase the use of the English language 
for the high proportion of second generation students who were living in the 
ccramunity. Canmunity leaders also believed that they could encourage early 
entrance into vocational areas and strengthen the local work force by accelerating 
their school programs. 

An evaluation of the Newark program indicated that the drop-out rate 
was significantly reduced after the year-round school was implemented. Peihaps 
the reason for the program being texminated in 1932 is that the school board found 
the accelerated students who graduated at the age of 14 lacked the maturity to enter the 
world of work. College entrance at that time was limited. One might also suggest 
that although the parents and teachers were not strongly opposed to the project, the 
economy of the early 1930 's probably contributed to the texmination of the program. 
At any rate, Newark has adhered to the 180 day plan for the past 40 years. ^ 

The length of the school year gradually became more uniform throughout the 
country. In the year 1913, legislation was passed in New York which standarized the 
school year at 180 days throughout the state. There was nothing "magic" about the 
number 180. It was simply a conpronise between the "reformers," who wanted year-round 
school, and the "fanners," who wanted school to be open only when the children were 
not needed on the farm.^ 

3 

Cranston School Department, The Continuous School Year (Cranston School 
Department, March 1972) p. 4. ' ~ 

^e Ifriiversity of the State of New York, The State Education Department, 
The Impact of a Rescheduled School Year (Albany: The University of the State 
o± New York, The State Education Department, 1970) , p. 2. 



By 1915, the nine-month sdico^ year (approximately 180 days) had 
become the noim in most parts o£ the nation. It has remained the noim since 
that time. Although the length o£ the school year has remained uniform for more 
than a half-century, it has been the subject of much discussion and considerable 
debate. The feasibility of extending the school year or altering the attendance 
pattern in some way has received wide attention. 

At the same time, the 180 day school calendar has been defended as though 

it existed fron time immemorial. In a special report to the Governor and the 

Legislature of the State of New York, the staff of the Office of Research and 

Evaluation, Kew York Department of Education made these comments: 

No evidence shows that the 180 day school 
is the perfect yardstick, yet we 
repeatedly have parents and teachers argue 
that children cannot endure a longer school 
year. Ihey apparently need tliat summer to 
relax and enjoy the life which came into 
existence with suburbia. Yesterday's farm 
boy or girl had little free time in June, July, 
and August, but child labor laws opened the 
door to a new freedom in the cities and 
ultimately the summer became a dream world to 
many adults. They still see the barefoot 
boy trudging do\m the dusty dirt road, fishing 
pole on one shoulder and a string of fish 
on the other. Yes, nostalgic memories 
are pleasant, but today's children cannot 
find an unpolluted stream to fish in and 
who would trust his children to hike beside 
our modem highways. 

The evidence, if we look at the objectives of 
the elementary and secondary school, is all in 
favor of a longer school year, but few look 
at the length of the school year in terms of 
children's educational needs. Reference has 
been made to emotionalism, nostalgia, and the 
poor famer, but the 180- day school calendar 
owes its existence to economics. The deter- 
mining factor in the establishment of the 
Tcngtli of the school year has been the amount 




on education, o 



^Ibid. , p. 2 - 3. 
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In recent years, rising school enrollments, growing school construction 
coses, and the constant search for excellence in education have renewed interest 
in rescheduling the school year. A variety o£ designs and plans exist. ^ A few 
have been attempted with varying degrees of success. The majority of the attempts 
to reschedule the school year during the last 50 years have been short-lived. 
The main reason given for the fact that the plans were abandoned was that the 
advantages which were supposed to have resulted did not materialize. In addition, 
many plans were put into effect without proper planning.^ Since the middle of the 
1960 's, however, more diligent planning and ingenious designs have resulted in some 
extended school year programs that are apparently working. 



7 

Florida Department of Education, Extended School Year , A Special Report 
Prepared for the Florida Legislature (Tallahassee: Department of Education, 
n.d.) , p. 1. 

Terence R. McKague and Glen H. Penner, Rescheduling the School Year , 
The Report of a Feasibility Study for Saskatoon Public Schools (Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; The Department of Education Rescheduled School Year Committee, 
li^n), p. 2. 



SECTION II 

RECENT EXTENDED SQ^IOOL YEAR EFFORTS - NATIONAL SCOPE 



The year-round school movement has been growing for the last ten years 
at an ever- increasing rate. Districts have implemented different types of extended 
school years for a variety of reasons. The subsequent data will indicate: 

1. Public and professional opinion of year-round schools; 

2. The purposes of year-round education as perceived by local 
districts; 

3. The number of students and districts involved in each type of 
year-round program; and the grade level of students involved; 

4. Major problems as perceived by administrators. 

Tae statistical section will be followed by a ISrief summary of the infomation. 

1, Public and Professional Opinion of Year-Round Schools ; 

The Qiarles F. Keetering Foundation sponsors a yearly survey of national 

attitudes on educational issues. Among other questions, they asked, 'To utilize 

school buildings to the fiill extent, would you favor keeping the school open year 

round? Each student would attend school for nine months over the course of a year. 

Do you approve or disapprove?" They received the folloidng responses: 

Approve 531 
Disapprove 41-5 
No Opinion 6-6 

The professional education group sample was even more favorably inclined towards 

this concept as reported in the following figures: 

Approire 66% 
Disapprove 30 ?a 

No (pinion 41 

The report continued to state, "The trend in favor of the year-round concept is 



evidenced by comparing the 1970 figures with the present. In the survey two 
years ago, a total of 42% of the nation's adults approved, 50% disapproved, and 
4% had no opinion. (Source: Phi Delta Kappan, Sbpt. 72) 

2. Goals of Year- Round School Programs: 

A. The frequency distribution chart (see Table I) indicates the reasons, 
and the ranking of reasons, which motivated districts to adopt a year-round cal-. 
endar. It should be noted that approximately 43% of the response indicated 
educational purposes, and 57% related to administrative and organizational objectives. 
Unfortunately, given the manner in which the infoimation was published, it is 
impossible to correlate a specific type of year-round school, such as 45-15 or 
quarter, to specific goals such as increased space or enrichment. The data was 
collected by the National Conference on Year- Round Education, 
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Goals 


Goal 


Priorities 




Total # 


7. of 
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■ 3 


A 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Responses 


Rcsp. 


To increase space or use school 
facilities t^^elve months 


12 


8 




2 


m 


1 


1 


1 


1 


m 


26 


16 


To provide options to students, 
parents, and educators in terms 
of varying school attendance 
patterns 


5 


2 




3 




1 


1 






■ 


19 


12 


To serve as a catalyst for ini- 
tiating change in the school 
program 


4 


2 


5 


2 


2 










1 


16 


10 


To fully utilize instructional 
materials, equipment, textbooks 




5 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 




1 




14 




To provide enrichment for students 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 






2 




- 


13 


8 


To provide time for curriculum re- 
vision and inservice training for 
teachers 


- 


2 


5 


1 


1 




- 


1 


1 




12 


Q 
O 


To provide for pupil acceleration 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 




1 


— 


1 


11 


7 


To provide employment all year for 
the staff 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


2 


- 


2 


1 


7 


4 


To provide remedial experience for 
students 


1 


1 


3 


1 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 




7 


4 


To provide time to teach an increas 
ing body of knowledge 




1 


2 


1 




2 










6 


4 


To compensate for a defeated bond 
issue 


1 


2 




2 


1 










— 


6 


4 


To save money 


1 


1 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 




5 


3 


To assist high school students with 
employment 












1 


3 










3 


To avoid proposing a bond issue to 
the public 


1 


2 


1 


















3 


To help solve transportation prob- 
lems 

k \j wuccixii viri cci liwiceootity lor evaA.u — 
ation or educational value of year 
round schools 


I 






1 
















.5 
.5 


To minimize learning loss 




_ 




1 








_ 








.5 


To provide a better education pro- 
gram for students 


1 






















.5 


Better utilization of school year 






- 


1 


- 
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- 


- 


- 






.5 


To improve educational program for 
children 


1 
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.5 


ro improve instruction 

To O ' rle classroom:, for institu- 
iF R [ O ndcrna r ton pror,ram 
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1€ 
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ft 
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B, Data collected by the Office of Program Development, New Jerfiey 
Department of Education, was collected fron a sample larger than the frequency 
distribution chart. This survey as summarized in Chart II, indicated that 
approximately 51% of programs were implenented for education objectives and 49% 
for administrative or financial reasons. As above ^ this data cannot be correlated 
to categories of programs. 



TABLE II 
PURPOSE OF PROJECTS 
(more than one could be checked) 



Enrichments opportunities 


24 


15 


Broader course offerings 


19 


12 


Acceleration 


10 


6 


Better space use 


45 


28 


Better staff use 


11 


7 


Device to effect other changes 


10 


6 


Program improvement, general 


20 


12 


All others 


10 


6 


Not reported 


8 


6 
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3. Year-Round Programs by Type> Number of Districts, Number of 
Students and Grade Level; ' 



TABLE III 

NUMBER AND TYPES OF OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 



1. 45/15 staggered 37 

2. 45/15 block 36 

3. 45/15 modified 1 

4. 50/15 block 1 

5; Quarter, voluntary 56(a) 

6. Quarter, mandatory 2 

7. Quinraester 7 

8. Flexible all year- continuous progress 6 

9. 4-1-4-1-1 1 

10. Trimester 1 
11 • Concept 6 1 
12. Extended summer 1 



130 (b) 

(a) This figure includes the Texas Statewide program as one (1) tally; 
186 of 1,092 districts now operational. 

(b) This figure exceeds the 127 operational programs reported in Table I 
due to three districts operating two types of programs simultaneously, 
e.g., 45/15 staggered and 45/15 block. 



Note: 91^ of students are enrolled either in quinmester or quarter plans. 

This is due to large enrollments of Miami, Atlanta, and the State of 
Texas. Only 8% of the students are involved in a 45 - 15 or one of 
its modifications. 



(Source: New Jersey State Dept. of Ed.) 
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TABLE IV 



ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 



1. 45/15 staggered 123,675 

2. 45/15 block 17,350 

3. 45/15 modified 510 

4. 50/15 block 460 

5. ' Quarter, voluntaiy 1,500,000 

6. Quarter, mandatory 520 

7. Quinmester 123,775 

8. Flexible all year- continuous progress 5,200 

9. 4-1-4-1-1 7,700 

10. Trimester 2,000 

11. Concept 6 1,100 

12. Extended sunraer 4.000 



(Source: N.J. State Dept. of Ed.) 
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TABLE V 



GRADE LEVELS INVOLVED 
IN OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 



K-5 


2 


K-6 


23 


K-7 


1 


K-8 


15 


K-12 


14 


1-6 


2 


1-8 


5 


1-12 


2 


u— o 


1 


7-9 


1 


7-12 


3 


8-12 


48 


9-12 


8 


10-12 


1 


Not indicated 


1 



127 



(Source: N.J. State Dept. o£ Ed.) 
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4> Major Problems of Year- Round Education as Perceived by Administrators; 

Anong the most serious administrative problems generally associated with 
extended school year operations, the following were listed: 

1) inadequate funds for operating extended sessions; 

2) conflicts between schedules of schools operating on year-round 
and on traditional schedules; 

3) teacher opposition; 

4) community opposition; and 

5) scheduling members of the same family in school during the 
same term, 

(Souree: Phi Delta Kappan, Jan. '74) 

5 , Summary : 

Fran the information available, there appears to be a growing trend towards 
one form or another df year round education. Districts are participating for a 
variety of reasons which are evenly divided between educational and financial 
objectives. Though the figures are approximate, it appears that the source of this 
growth in recent years has come from major states or cities adopting a quinmester 
or quarter plan. 
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Four of the five cities ccsnpared the per-pupil of 45-15 operation to 
the per-pupil cost incurred in a traditional school year. The purpose of these 
studies was to detemine the long-range effectiveness of the 45-15 in reducing 
the cost of quality education. Thus, each study attempted to separate start-up 
costs from on-going costs; and also attenipted to separate start-up costs from 
on-going costs; and also attempted to project estimated savings in the capital 
budget (though these costs were not necessarily charged directly to the School 
Board) as well as the operating budget. 

It should be noted in advance that the results of these studies varied 
significantly. The variance resulted from administrative or policy decisions 
made on issues raised by, though not inherent in, the transition to a 45-15. 
For example^ in certain instances, the transition seived as an excuse to increase 
teacher loads, thus reducing operating costs. Conversely, other districts xised 
the 15 "vacation" days to increase opportunities for acceleration or remediation 
thereby increasing costs for certified employees correspondingly. To compensate 
for this variance, a distinction will be made between those savings or costs which 
are necessarily a part of year-round education, and those created by decisions 
peripheral to year-round education. 

It should also be noted that each district initiated at 45-15 as a partial 
response to rising enrollments. The additional 33% student capacity was used to 
house increased numbers of students without additional construction. The savings 
in capital outlay in each district thus results from an estimated reduction of 
new construction needed to house the additional enrollment. This portion of the 
"savings" thus neither reduced their operating budget, nor effected' already committed 
capital outlay expenditures. The savings were simply a reduction of anticipated costs. 

ERIC 



The Prince William Country Schools reported a 9.6 per-cent savings in 
45-lS schools when conpared to the traditional-tenn schools. The savings 
accrued in the following categories: 

*Instructional Staff - teachers and aides were given propor\:ional increases 
of 25 and 31 percent respectively for additional work days, and serving proportionally 
more students. However, the board used the transition to eliminate all salaried 
non- teaching days. Thus, the resulting 3 per cent per pupil cost reduction cannot 
be considered as having derived frcm the new calendar. In general, if the number 
of "paid holidays" and professional non-teaching days remain the same, and if the 
ratio of students to adults remains constant, the cost will also be constant. 
Slight savings might derive from a reduction in the number of sick and personal 
days. 

*Support Staff:- Support personnel were able to serve the increased students 
assigned to each building xdthout additional help. Since all staff on 10-month 
contracts were given 12-month contracts, costs per school rose 8 per cent. However, 
since one- third more students were served, a 1.9 per cent per pupil saving resulted. 

*Building - Greater econany in construction costs, financing costs, operation 
costs, and maintenance costs resulted in a 4.2 per cent per pupil saving. These 
savings are inherent in a 45-15 and long-texm. 

*Equipment • A 0.5 per cent per pupil saving occurred due to more efficent 
use of audio- visual equipment, classroom and library furniture, and other 
furnishings . 

The cost-analysis of the Becky-David program, while less precise than 
Prince William, confinns the Prince William data. Becky- David estimated that 
they would realize a long texm savings of 20% of projected building costs, that 
utilities and cafeteria operations would remain constant, or decline slightly 
on a per pupil calculation, and that maintenance costs for labor would be 
significantly reduced. Becky-David reported that any variation in instructional 
costs, for either personnel or materials, were contingent or independent policy 



decisions rather than the 45-15 plan. 
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Introduction 

Almost all cities operating a 45-15 program have attempted to document: 

1) the nature and extent of their financial savings; 

2) the attitude of students, staff, and community towards the 
program; and 

3) the differences in student achievement between year-round and 
traditional schools. 

Within certain limits, estimates of the effect of a 45-15 on Hartford's 
schools can be based on these evaluations. 

This ability to establish a set of reasonable expectations is limited by a 
series of constraints: 

A, inadequate evaluation methodologies; 

B, the use of "evaluation" for public relations; 

C, the economic and social differences between the evaluation 
sites and Hartford. 

The inability of educational research to fimly establish causal relationships 
also limits the usefulness of the infoimation. For example, the Lowell School 
in Chicago demonstrated a two year average increase in reading scores after the 
implementation of a 45-15 plan. IVhile this gain is impressive, its cause is 
difficult to determine. In addition to the alteration in the calendar, the school 
received a new principal, reduced class size from 42 to 28, experienced a 25% 
changeover in staff, introduced bi- lingual and other special programs. Thus, the 
gain in reading scores resulted from a combination of factors: the introduction 
of the 45-15, plus other significant ig^vations both related and unrelated to 

^-r-Round Education, 



Given these limitations, no evaluation conducted in another city can 
be expected to either prove or disprove the value ot an Extended School Year in 
Hartford. Ho\\rever, i£ carefully selected for validity, the documented experiences 
of other cities can perniit the study to anticipate a range of possible effects of 
a 45-15. Prior evaluation can determine what Hartford can reasonably expect. 

The Evaluation of Operating 45-15 Plans 

Data has been selected from five cities: Prince William Cbu/.ty, Virginia; 
the Becky- David School in St. Charles, Virginia; Valley View (Romeoville) Illinois; 
Chula Vista, California; and La Mesa - Spring Valley, California. The five towns 
have populations ranging from 20,000 to 40,000 and have differing social and 
economic characteristics. The information from these communities has been summarized 
into three categories: student acheivement; cost analysis; and parent, student, and 
teacher attitudes. Each sub-section concludes with a factual summary of the 
infonnation. The concluding portion of this research report assesses the implications 
of the information for the Hartford feasibility study. 

Student Achievement 

Each city evaluated the effects of the 45-15 plan on academic achievement 
by comparing gains on standardized achievement tests in year-round schools with 
selected control schools. Students were tested before the program began and 
during its operation at appropriate intervals. Districts used a variety of 
measurement devices such as the Metropolitan Achievanent Test, Otis-Lennon Mental 
Ability, Stanford Achievement, and the Cooperative Reading Test. The research 
designs attempted to compensate for or eliminate differences in the characteristics 
of the sample populations to assure the validity of the comparisons. 

Prince William County selected a random pool of sixteen 45-15 classes and eleven 
control classes. They reported that while there were significant differences in 
achievement among classes, these differences could not be accounted for by the type 



o£ school. Neither the 45- IS nor the traditional 180 calendar could be credited 
with an advantage in raising acheivement scores. 

Using a less rigorous methodology, Becky- David compared achievement in reading 
and math at each o£ three grade levels. The differences in gains were found to 
favor the control group in both reading and math at the fourth grade level. Results 
from Chula- Vista and Valley View are equally inconclusive, tending to have little 
statistical significance or marginally favor the 45-15 or the control without apparent 
reason. 

La Mesa interpreted their results conservatively, citing differences in teaching 
style, academic ability, and differing amounts of student mobility as also effecting 
the evaluation data. Talcing these considerations into account, their findings did 
suggest that students in 45-15 perfoimed as well as students on a traditional or 
9-month calendar. Specifically, they claimed a greater increment in reading scores 
at the primary level imder the year-round school and a greater increase in reading 
at the inteimediate level, though students with the nine month calendar showed 
increase in math scores. 

Summary: From the available research, it appears that a 45-15 neither significantly 
helps or hinders student achievement as measured on standardized tests. IVhile 
results from these tests varied from classroom to classroom, there was no causal 
relationship betisreen this variance and any change in the calendar. There did appear 
to be some evidence that an Extended School Year program, when coupled with other 
educational innovations , could have a substantial impact on student achievement, 
though this evidence was not conclusive. 
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The attitudes toward a 45-15 reported by tiie districts were generally positive. 
To a certain extent, this impressive support derives from the benefits which a 
year-round program has provided. On the other hand, these attitudes also result 
fran forced comparisons between the 45-15 and other available alternatives such 
as double-sessions, larger classes, or significant increases in rates of taxation. 
Thus, while the favorable climate of opinion is significant, it is difficult to 
deteimine attitudes about a 45-15 program, as compared to a 45-15 as the least 
objectionable alternative. 

Students ; In Prince Willian County, 60% of all fourth graders liked going to 
school on a 45-15 better, with 17% feeling neutral. While 67% of all seventh 
graders liked it better, with 14% feeling neutral. Approximately 60% of the 
san^le cited "more breaks, more often," as an advantage witli 23% stating that they 
did't get as bored with school or as bored with vacation under a 45-15. When asked 
for disadvantages, 20% seventh graders and 7% of the fourth graders stated that the 
new calendar caused vacation problems. Small but significant numbers (i.e. 20-30%) 
citied difficulties with friendships and participation in extra-curricular activities. 
In general, however, 82% of the fourth graders and 72% of the seventh graders stated 
that the 45-15 had not caused them any additional problems either in school or at 
heme. 

In Qiula Vista, California, results indicated that boys in traditional schools 
and in year-round school did not differ significantly in their attitudes about 
school, nor did second grade girls. Fifth grade girls in ESY programs were 
slightly less favorable than girls in traditional programs. No evidence is 
presented to explain this difference. In general, students commented favorably 
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about the spaced vacations, the increased nmber o£ vacations, the decreased 
learning loss over vacations, and that they did not get so bored with either 
hone or vacation. Pupils disliked the shortness o£ vacation, the heat during 
the summer, and the vacation conflict with parents and friends. 
Staff ; In Prince William County, 86^ of staff felt that the 45-15 makes it 
possible for students to learn more efficiently. Specifically, 32% cited more 
student interest, more motivation, and less need for review. 13% of the staff 
cited better teaching conditions, and 17% believed it was a "better", educational, 
design. As disadvantages, the staff cited the lack of recreational opportunities 
for students during vacations, interference with family vacation patterns, problems 
in scheduling and disruption of personal relationships with students. On a more 
personal note, 45% of the staff indicated that they preferred the staggered vacation 
patterns. 

Valley View conducted a longtitudinal study attempting to assess the gain 
or loss in support for the program among the staff from 1970 to 1972. Staff agreed 
with the statement that families had gotten used to the vacation schedule, and 
felt, generally, that the program had made their attitude more positive. They 
disagreed with statements that absenteeism had increased in the summer or that 
it was harder to teach in the summer. Interestingly, the staff disagreed that 
the 45-15 was the most exciting educational innovation that they had ever participated 
in, though they endorsed the change without reservations. 

Chicago and Chula Vista also reported gradual development from a marginal to 
a whole-hearted acceptance of the program by teachers. This could be due to either 
overcoming the initial resistance to cliange, the resolution of administrative details, 
or a general acceptance of the inevitable. 

Community ; Prince William reported a veiy high (72%) degree of support for the plan 
among parents and other members of the community. 30% of those sampled stated that 
their opinion had changed since the program began, with 88% of that sample coming 



to support the plan after initially opposing it. The acivantagfi«; rit«^H mp-t^^ 



in order of significance: improved education, shorter vacations, better utilization 
of facilities, varied vacation times, and less boredom for students. The dis- 
advantages cited were other children on semester plan, changes in living patterns, 
and educational problems. These disadvantages were expressed by less than one- 
fourth o£ the parents polled. 

At Becky- David, after one year of operation 54.3 per cent of the parents 
found the 3-week vacation more desirable and 831 preferred the year-round plan. 
40% felt their child preferred the year-round plan, with 22.61 feeling child 
preferred a 9-month plan and 20.11 feeling the child expressed little opinion. 
In Chula Vista, the canment made by parents are best summarized in this chart: 
(See page 22) 

Summary : Support of year-round education from parents, staff, and students appeared 
strong. Also, it was evident that the level of support increased as they gained 
familiarity with the operation of the program. To what extent this support was 
contingent on the undesirable characteristics of other alternatives is not known. 
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Chula Vista, California 



CCMffiNTS MADE BY PARENTS 



Positive Comments 
Acadanic advantage 
Motivation increased 
Interession worthwhile 
Vacation at times other than summer 
Savings on school clothes 
Quildren kept off streets 
Efficient use of school plant 
Can see child more often 
Better plan for working parents 
Sibling relationships aided 

Neutral Comment 

Junior-Senior High School should go year-round 

Negative Comments 
Disrupts vacations 
Hard on clothes 
Hard for working mothers 
Cannot do things as a family 
Do not like combination classes 
Academic disadvantage 
Intersession does not meet expectations 
Staggered cycle is confusing 



Percentage of Parents 
Who Made Canment 

58% 



51% 



35% 

24% 



19% 



131 



11% 
8% 
6% 
21 



19% 



18% 



6% 
6% 



3% 
3% 
3% 
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The Educational Research Servic<~ provides this summary o£ the available 
research: 

"Evaluations o£ year-round programs are both limited in 
number and generally inconclusive in nature. In most cases 
the evaluations identify program outcomes that were depend- 
ent upon a particular interaction o£ educational variables. 
Researchers have had difficulty in isolating a year-round 
design (and its effects) from other variables (and their effects) 
such as curricula design, classroan structure, and experience 
or expertise of teaching. Consequently, the measurable dif- 
ferences that have been recorded between year-round and 
traditional schools cannot be viewed conclusively as the 
result of year-round operation." 

In brief, year-round schools do not necessarily have any effect on students 
attitudes or performances. IVhile there is evidence that a calendar change, when 
implemented in conjunction with other innovations may have an impact on the 
educational process, it would be invalid to ascribe this impact solely to year-round 
schools. The policy implications of the research support the notion that a 45-15 
can be an effective educational tool, but only if utilized as part of a larger 
process of planned change. 
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I. Plan Identification - Clarion Flexible All-Year School 

A. Key Tenn Description - Flexible Ail-Year School 

B. Vfliere - Research- Learning Center, Clarion State College, 



C, When - A research demonstration model o£ the flexible all-year 



1972. 

D. Goals /Objectives - The flexible all-year school is designed to 



adapt the educational process to the needs of the individual 
and the changing society and to make optimum use of time. 



E. Calendar - There is no beginning or end of a school year. Children 



enter school whenever they are ready. The flexible all-year 
school operates year-round, continuously, like a bank, store, 
or service station. Both instruction and time are individualized. 
Any child, or teacher, can take his vacation any time of the year, 
for any length of time needed, then return to school without loss 
of continuity. There are no scheduled vacation periods. The child 
can take a vacation whenever he has something better to do, or he 
can stay in school as long as he wants. 



Individuals Identified with Plan - Dr. John D. McLain, Director, Research- 
Learning Center 

II. Curriculum - Very little specific infoxmation is available concerning the 



curriculum of the Clarion Flexible All- Year School. The curriculum 
is reported to be venr similar to that of the Wilson Campus School 



Clarion, Pennsylvania 



school was scheduled to begin operation in the summer of 
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of Mankato State College in Minnesota. Instruction is individualized 
with the curriculum centered around the interests of the individual 
learner, allowing each to pursue any study he chooses. Pupils 
do not automatically remain in school for any length of time. They 
remain in school until they have something better to do, whether 
it is going to college, another training program, work, or some other 
appropriate activity. 
III. Staffing - No information reported. 

IV, Facilities - No information reported. 
V. Financing - No information reported. 

VI. Additional Infomation - The officials of the Clarion Flexible Ail-Year School 
believe that a school such as the one they have designed will emerge 
as the institution most capable of meeting the educational needs 
of a technologically- advanced, rapid changing society. In the long 
run such a school will likely be the most econanically efficient 
as well. 
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Plan Identification - Dade Comty Quinmester Extended School Year Program 

A. Key Tenn Description - Quinmester 

B. IVhere - Dade County School District, Miami, Florida (Grades 7-12) 

C. IVhen - On Ai^t 14, 1969, the Dade County School Board authorized the 

Division of Instruction to conduct a plant utilization study to 
consider alternate plant utilization strategies that might be 
employed in Dade County Schools. The idea for the Quinmester 
Program emerged and a pilot quinmester program began on June 14, 1971, 
at Miami Springs Senior High and at four junior highs: Henry Filer, 
Hialeah, Palmetto, and Nautilus, in the fall of 1971, two more 
senior highs, Nortli Miami Beach and Miami Beach, joined the 
initial five schools. 

During the 1972-73 school year, a total of seven senior high 
schools and 12 junior high schools are operating under the quinmester 
design. During the 1973-74 school year 36 schools are operating 
under the quinmester. 
^- Goals /Ob iecti\^es - The major goals underlying the implementation 
of the quinmester program in Dade County were: 

(1) more efficient utilization of facilities and resources, and 

(2) extensive curriculum revision. 

E. Calendar - The quininester calendar divides the school year into five 

nine-week (45 day) sessions. Pupils must attend school for four 
quinmesters (180 days) out of the five quinmester (225 days) school 
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year. The fifty (summer) quinmester is equal in all respects 
to the four quinmesters in the regular 180-day program. Students 
attending the fifth quinmester may elect to vacation during a 
quinmester during the regular school year, may elect to accelerate 
their graduation from high school by attending five quinmesters 
during the academic year,, or may u^e the fifth quinmester for 
enrichment or ranedial experiences. Traditional holidays are 
observed during the 11^ month school year. 
F. Individuals Identified with Plan 

Dr. E. L. TVhigham, Superintendent of Schools, Dade County 
Dr. Leonard Britton, Associate Superintendent for Instruction 
Martin Rubinstein, Project Manager, Quinmester Program 

II. Curriculum - Among students, teachers, and principals, the strongest 

point of the quinmester program is curriculum revision. 
"Mini-courses," based on the 45-day instruction periods have 
been and are airrently being developed. Approximately 1300 
quinm^^ter courses will be offered in college- like catalogues 
by the summer of 1973. Curriculum conmittees composed of parents, 
students, teachers, and subject area consultants have been employed 
to develop and package the nine-week courses. Full academic offerings 
are provided in each quinmester. This allws great flexibility to 
pupils in their curricula choices. 

III. Staffing - Under the quinmest^i design, some teachers are on a 10-month 

contracts working for only four quinmesters while others are on 11% 
month extended contracts and teach for five quinmesters. Those 

teachers on extended contracts are compensated accordingly. 

> 
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Facilities - It is felt that the quinmester program makes possible better 
use of existing regular school facilities. Theoretically, the 
quinmester design with mandated attendance patterns has the potential 
to increase the capacity of existing school facilities by 25 per cent. 
This increase could also be realized if student choice happened to 
equalize enrollments during all terms. This, however, probably will 
not happen. 

Financing - Financing for the quinmester project has cone f^om both local 
and state funds. 
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I. Plan Identification - Atlanta Metropolitan Area Optional Four Quarter Plan. 

Mandatory attendance for three of the four quarters in each 
academic year. 

A. Key Tenn Description - Optional Continuous Four Quarter Plan 

B. Where - Atlanta, Georgivi Metropolitan Area (Grades 9-12) . The Atlanta 

Public Schools and the districts of the surrounding metropolitan 
counties cooperated in the original planning to develop the four 
quarter plan. Implanentation, however, has been on an individual 
basis. The Atlanta Public Schools is the only district to fully 
ijnplement the plan for all of its high schools. The other districts 
offer the fourth quarter in selected schools. 

C. ^Vhen - The Atlanta Four Quarter Plan was implemented in the fall of 1968 at 

the secondary level. TWenty-six metropolitan high schools were 
initially involved. 

D. Goals/Ob j ectives - The primary purpose of this program is to increase the 

quality of education for the youth of the Atlanta area, not to save 
money. It is noted that relief for overcrowded school facilities, 
student acceleration, and better use of school facilities on a year 
round basis may be possible by-products of the Atlanta Plan. 

E. Calendar - The Georgia State Legislature agreed to shorten the regular school 

year for high school students by three days (180 - 177) provided that 
a regular academic program was offered during the summer quarter. 
Atlanta school officials originally desired a calendar made up of four 
quarters of 55 days each. However, to meet state guidelines, the 
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original calendar o£ operation provided for three 59-day quarters 
and one 52-day quarter. 

The first quarter begins in Sept-^-^ber and the fourth quarter 
ends in August. This allows for a few days vacation between each 
quarter and for the usual regular holidays. 

The plan ultimately calls for the student being required to attend 
school during three of the four quarters each academic year. Initially 
students were required to attend school for the first three quarters 
of each year and exercise an attendance option during the fourth quarter. 
Fully implemented, the Atlanta Plan allows the student to exercise the 
attendance option during the quarter of his choice. He may elect 
to attend any three out of four. Any combination of three quarters 
attendance during a four quarter academic year meets the attendance 
requirement. 
Persons Identified with Plan 

Dr. John W. Letson, Superintendent, Atlanta Public Schools 
Dr. E. Curtis Henson, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Curriculum - Prior to the adoption of the Atlanta Four Quarter Plan, it had 
been nine years since overall major curriculum revision had taken 
place. This plan was viewed as one vehicle through which major 
curricula renovations and educational opportunities could be realized. 

In the tl^fo years prior to implementation of the plan, intensive 
efforts were made to examine and, in most instances, completely rewrite 
the high sdnool curriculum. Courses were designed to be as autonomous 
as possible with a minimum dependence on sequential ordering. Of the 
approximately 860 quarter courses developed, about 70 per cent are 
independent and may be taken without regard to sequence. This large 
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number o£ courses has made possible a wide flexibility option o£ 
course selection for Atlanta high school pupils. Very few specific 
courses are required for graduation, though the number of graduation 
credits in a given area has not been reduced. 

The Carnegie Unit has been abandoned in favor of a more flexible 
credit hour system. Each course element that is satisfactorily canpleted 
will net the student a certain number of credit hours according to 
the number of hours of instruction per week. Tlie maximum student load 
is six full course elements per quarter. A full course element has 
five bourse of instruction each week. Maximum credit that may be earned 
in a given quarter, therefore, is 30 quarter hours. A total of 375 
quarter credits are needed for high school graduation. This total 
includes eighth grade credits. Effective for the graduating class of 
1974, this total has been increased to 405 quarter hours in the Atlanta 
Public Schools. This increase does not apply to other schools in the 
metropolitan area. 

Staffing - Salaries for teachers are on an index schedule based on 190 days 
of employment. No faculty member is required to work during the 
summer quarter as part of his annual contract. All who volunteer to 
teach beyond the 190-day period are paid at the same rate as during the 
previous three quarters. Normally there are more applicants for summer 
teaching that there are positions available. 

Facilities - No significant information reported. 

Financing - During the two years planning and preparation phase of the 

Atlanta Plan, approximately $1 million in federal grants were made 
available. In the first quarter of operation the four quarter plan 
cost Atlanta an extra $1.8 million. No cost information is reported 
by the other metropolitan districts. 
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It was anticipated that some financial assistance will eventually 
be made available by the State o£ Georgia, but presently the full cost 
of the fourth quarter in the Atlanta City Schools is paid from local 
funds, except for certain projects which utilize federal monies. To 
help offset increased costs the students who exercise the option to 
attend four straight quarters in the other metropolitan area schools 
must pay for the fourth teim, $20 for the first subject and $18 for 
each additional subject. The total amount that must be paid to take 
a full load is $96. 
Other Information - Very little data are available to use for purpose of 

evaluating of the Atltant Four Quarter Plan. Apparently it has been 
accepted by students, teachers, parents, and the cOTmunity at large. 
Tliere has been no noticable trend among students to exercise their 
option of taking vacations during the fall, winter, or spring quarters. 
There are indications, however, that many students are attending the 
summer quarter to either accelerate their studies or to take special 
courses for enrichment purposes. 
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Plan Identification - Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan (A Modified 
Four Quarter Plan) Mandatory as opposed to voluntary attendance. 

A. Key Term Description - 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan 

B. IVhere - Lockport, Illinois (an elementary school district located 35 miles 

southwest of Chicago, V/ill County, Illinois), 

C. When - The Illinois Legislature amended the Illinois School Code on June 29, 

1970, giving local school boards the authority to operate on a full 
(extended) school year plan. The Valley View attendance schedule 
formally began on June 30, 1970. 
Goals/Objectives - The primary goal was efficient utilization of classroom 
space without being forced to resort to split or double shifts. The 
plan was implemented to relieve the of the necessity to acquire 
additional classrooms (two 30-classroom buildings - estimated cost of 
six million dollars. The fast growing district had reached the legal 
limit of its bonding power for construction of new schools. The Illinois 
State Legislature mandated that all school districts offer kindergarten 
in the elementary schools by July 1, 1970. This added to the nomal 
anticipated increases in student enrollment. The 45-15 Plan was "bom 
of necessity"; its major goal, economy. 
E. Calendar - Briefly, the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School Year is a scheduling 
system that utilizes the school facilities throughout the whole year 
and is organized as follows: 

(1) The pipil population is divided into four equal groups - A,B,C, 
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time schedule unless the parent requests differently. Attempts, 
not 100 per cent successful, have been made to group students 
according to geographical attendance zones corresponding to the 
A,B,C, and D group schedules. 

(2) A calendar has been made up for the next five years. Legal holidays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, a full week at Christmas, a full week at 
Easter, and at least one week in July have been designated as times 
when the school is closed. 

(3) Each of the four groups of pupils will attend 45 class days and 
and then have 15 class days vacation. 

(4) By staggering the starting date of each group, only three of the 
groups will be attending classes on any one class day. 

(5) Teachers and classrooms are scheduled. Because of the size of the 
piq)il population, electronic data processing facilities are 
necessary for scheduling. 

(6) The four groups always stay in the same order of rotation. In a 
calendar year each group will attend classes 180 days, four sessions 
of 45 day per session. 

Individuals Identified with Plan 

Kenneth E. Hexmansen, Superintendent 

James R. Gove, Assistant Superintendent 

James D. Bingle, President, Valley View Board of Education 

(1970) 

Curriculum - The 45 days of class are so much like the previous grade reporting 
perior that little curriculum revision has been necessary. In Valley 
View, where saving dollars was the criterion, the traditional schedule 
was simply acconmodated into four 45-day teras. No' major curriculum 
revisions were made although scheduling of pipils is now done by computer. 
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The 45-15 plan does have provisions for improved flexibility 
in curriculum planning. Some subjects were previously "stretched out" 
or "squeezed into" two semesters, which in most school districts is 
the traditional nine-month school period. The 45-day learning period 
does provide a more practical time sequence for incorporating those 
subjects that fit better into a shorter or longer time span. Additional 
time is also available for adding specialized subjects whose content 
cannot be justified in terms of semester or yearly time blocks. 
III. Staffing - Under the Valley View Program the teacher is provided with several 
en5)loyment options. Although there are five basic teaching contracts, 
there are 22 possible contract arrangements that are being used. The 
district pays a per diem rate since all teachers do not work the sair^e 
number of days. He caiij^e employed for the same period of time as the 
group taught, thus tea<4\lng 45 class-days followed by a 15-day vacation. 
Or, the teacher may agree to continue to teach the next 45-day session. 
Under this arrangonent employment of up to 11^ months is possible. 
Teachers who have agreed to teach 11% months (244 days) in the Valley 
View district will earn one-third more than under the traditional nine- 
month (184 days) salary schedule. According to Valley View officials, 
the rate of teacher turn-over is down from previous years. Of the 
240 teachers employed, 98 per cent of the men chose to work longer than 
the traditional schoo.l year as did 45 per cent of the women teachers. 

Faculty members were given maximum possible freedom in selecting 
the length of tlieir contracts, varying from 184 to 244 days for one 
fiscal year. This apparently accounted for the 77 per cent who were 
happy about the length of their contracts, compared to nine per cent 
who expressed disfiatisfaction. An even lai:ger number, 80 per cent, 
were satisfied with the attendance group to which they were initially 

Q assigned, though this was not an important question to most of those 



who had 244-day contracts. 
Facilities 

A. Short Tenn Impact - The need to construct 60 new classrooms was postpcmed. 
Tlie number of classrooms available was automatically increased 33 per 
cent without any additional construction. This allows the district 
to teach up to one-third more students with its present facilities and 
teaching staff without double shifts, overcrowded classrooms, or other 
undesirable features often faced by financially limited growing school 
districts . 

^« Long Tern Impact - The 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan does not eliminate 
the need for eventual capital outlay for building construction and 
should be viewed as a stopgap measure, simply postponing such needs. 
It gave this district the equivalent of two 30-rocm buildings and 
saved $6 million in building costs - at least until the growth in school 
population overtakes the space gains made by the plan. In such a fast 
growing district this is foreseen within several years. 

C. Maintenance - Time for school maintenance must be considered by any district 
embarking upon a year-roiond plan. With careful forethought and advance 
planning, most major maintenance projects, disruptive to class sessions, 
can be performed during times all four groups are not in school. For 
Valley View's 1970 - 71 school year, there were three such periods, the 
first during Christmas vacation, another in April during a week of spring 
vacation, and the third in late June and early July when almost two weeks 
are available as the district adjusts its schedule to fit the calendar 
of the coming year. 

Financing - As the district grew the residents approved 19 various bond issues 
and tax rate increases. In 1967, the district reached its legal bonding 
limit and began searching for alternative money for construction. Today 
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it can be said that the alternative has been fotnd in Valley View Plan, 
a plan fomulated by the entire school district. 

Instantly upon adoption of the 45-15 plan, Valley View gained one- 
third more in building construction without laying the first brick. This 
is the equivalent of a six million dollar tax avoidance. It is be'.ieved 
that other economies came with the 45-15 plan. There is no interest to 
be paid on bond issues for construction. No principal or staff members 
had to be hired for new school buildings. There were no extra janitors 
or office clerks needed for these additional facilities. There was 
no depreciation of the new buildings, no new grass to cut, no more desks 
to buy or libraries to equip. Valley View now needs only three- fourths 
the number of buses that would have been needed and three- fourths as 
many textbooks, microscopes, tape recorders, and other devices. 

The financial picture, hovvrever, is not all favorable. Valley View 
school officials are careful not to imply that there has been substantial 
savings in their program. Maintenance and administrative costs are now 
higher. Although fewer teachers are needed, they are needed for a longer 
period of time. This has resulted in an increase in the total for teacher 
salaries. Transportation costs are slightly higher, although fewer buses 
are needed. 

Other than the temporary tax avoidance realized because of buildings 
not constructed, it has yet to be deteimined if the district is actually 
saving money on an annual basis. 
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SECTION III 

PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE HARTFORD 
EXTENDED SOIOOL YEAR FEASIBILITy STUDY 

IVHAT IS THE EXTBNTED SfflOOL YEAR FEASIBILITy STUPy? 

The school board has received a grant of $29,000 from the Hartford Foundation for 
Public Giving to study what effect changing the school calendar would have or if it 
should be changed. We will be considering the implications of rearranging the vacation 
schedule, and extending the number of instructional days. 

WIAT ARE OUR GOALS? 

The goal of the study and the Steering Committee is to submit to the Board of Education 
a report which will clearly state the advantages and disadvantages of an Extended School 
Year. We will be looking at how these changes would affect the cost of our schools, 
and whether or not they will provide a better education for our students. 

mo WILL BE INVOLVED? 

In addition to a full-time director, the study will involve a resource group of Capitol 
Region educators from the Hartford Cluster, Nova University, a community based steering 
committee, and the staff of the Hartford Public Schools. ^ 

* 

tlOtV THE REPORT WILL BE PRODUCED 

Different groups of people are working together to develop the most comprehensive 
report possible. When the time comes to write the report, the function of the sub- 
committees will be to develop initial recommendations. We will then formulate these > 
five documents into a single draft. This draft will then be submitted to the Steering 
Committee for their approval, and finally submitted to the Board of Education for 
consideration. 
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HOV LONG WILL IWE STUDY TAKE? 

A preliminary draft o£ reconmendations should be completed by June 1, 1974. 
The final report of the study, which will include reactions to the preliminary 
plan, will be submitted prior to July- August, 1974. 
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EyTENDED SOIOOL YEAR - STUDY PLAN 



I. The Operation o£ Extended School Year Plans 

A. Description o£ developed extended school year plans 

B. Sunmary Listing o£ extended school year plans in operation 

C. On-site investigation and discussion o£ extended school year 

D. Evaluation o£ extended school year plans in operation 

II. The Instructional Value o£ the Extended Sdiool Year 
III. Qirricular and Instructional Concerns 

A. Policy Issues 

1. accountability • 

2. acceleration and remediation 

3. comnunity involvement 

B. Instructional Content and Sequence 

1. science, math, English, career education, work study, etc, 

2. scheduling o£ student's day 

C. Opportunity £or Alternative Programming 

IV. Sta££ Organization and Development 

A. Pro£essional Needs 

1. planning 

2. curriculim development 

3. readiness and behavior 

B. Contractual Implications 

1. salaries 

2. conditions o£ employment 

C. Sta££ing Needs and Cations 

D. Sta££ Development 

1. in-service 

2. teacher training 

E. Vacation schedules 

V. Utilization o£ Facilities 

A. Renovation Costs 

B. Pupil Enrollment/Building Use Projections 

C. Maintenance 

D. Building use by non-school groups 

E. Implications £or district boundaries 

VI. Extra-Curricular Activities 

A. Athletic 

B. Scholastic 
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VII. Administrative Concerns 

A. State and Federal Aid 

1. regular 

2. categorical 

B. Record- Keeping 

1. instruction 

2. attendance 

C. Teacher and Staff Evaluation 

D. Supply Logistics 

E. Cafeteria Operations 

F. Substitute Availability 

G. Out of District Transfers 

H . Transpor ta t i on 

I. Parochial School Operation 

VIII. Pupil Personnel Services 

A. State Aid Formula 

B. ALC 

C. Services to Handicapped 

D. BIR 

E. Speech and Hearing 

F. Guidance 

G. Psychological Services 

H. Social Work 

I. Attendance and Ccmmunity Services 
J. Health Services 

K. Home Instruction 

IX. Community Impact 

A. Job Market 

B. Industrial Vacation Patterns 

C. Family Unit Concerns 

1. baby-sitting 

2. social isolation 

3. continuity of plans - high school vs. elementary 

4. potential employment 

D. Ccmmunity Involvement in the Schools 

X. Coaranunity Services and the Extended School Year 

A. Public Services 

1. police 

2. fire 

3. medical 

4. protective services 

5. welfare department 

6. recreation department 

7. supportive educational programs 

8. en^loyments programs 

9. institutions of higher education 
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B, Private Services 

1, church 

2, welfare 

3, recreation 

4, camping 

5, supportive educational programs 

6, institutions of higher education 

XI, Public Opinion of Extended School Year Plans 



A, Parents 

B, Students 

1, senior high 

2, middle school 

C, Organized Groups 

D, Business § Industry 

1, educational value 

2. job market 
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STUDY PROCEDURES 



The following outline represents the organizational foimat that will be 
lised to structure the conduct o£ the feasibility study. 

1. Objectives 

The study will make recommendations based on the potential of a reorganized or 
extended school calendar to: 

a. provide opportunities to increase individualization 

b. increase flexibility in curriculum design 

c. facilitate alternative progranmiing 

d. promote an efficient and accountable use of resources 

e. provide a more effective learning pattern 

The effect on learning and teaching, in addition to the recreation and work patterns 
of the commimity and teaching staff will determine the consideration given, if any, 
to the full or partial adaptation of an extended or reorganized school year. 

2. Procedures 

a. DATA COLLECTION - In concert with the advisory committee, the study 
team will collect information and opinions from professional literature, site 
visits to ESY programs, the staff of the Hartford School System (i.e. staff 
vacation preference, staff opinions on curricular design, pupil enrollment 
projections) and from the community about employment and vacation patterns. 

b. DATA INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS - Once the data has been collected, it 
will be analyzed and conclusions will be drawn about issues under study. 

c. PLAN FORMULATICW - Reports will be submitted to the Steering Ccranittee 
for comment and modification. Once all the information has been collected 
and interpreted, this information will form the basis for the selection of an 
extended or reorganized school year plan. At this point, it is possible that 
the study, and the Steering Committee, will conclude that NO change in tlie 
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present calendar will be o£ sufficient value to the school system. 

d. REACTICX^ - This plan, if any, or proposal of the study co?Timittee • 
will then be circulated to parents, staff, and administrators to sample 
their reaction. These reactions will form a significant portion of the 
final report given to the Board of Education. 

e. FINAL REPORT - The concluding document will take one of three formats, 
depending on the result of the study. The document would either refrain 
frcm recommending any modification in calendar and state the reasons, make 
a specific recommendation of a plan for full or partial implementation, or 
present a concise statement of the advantages and disadvantages of a proposed 
alteration for Board consideration. 

TIME SQEDULE 

Task Date of Completion 



a. Data Collection 

b. Data Interpretation and Analysis 

c. Plan Formulation 

d. Reaction 

e. Final Report 



Jan. 1 
Feb. 1 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
July/August 
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SECTION IV 



FEASIBILITY STUDY REPORT 
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CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 



The Curriculim and Instruction Committee was unable to reach a consensus 
on the educational value o£ an Extended School Year Program for Hartford. Of the 
four members present, two were strongly opposed to any implementation, one person 
was strongly in favor of a pilot, with a fourth seeing merit in the concept, but 
not sufficient merit to warrant a further expenditure of resources. This report 
will attempt to briefly convey the rationale used to support each position. For 
further information, please refer to the Summary of Evaluation Data Summary of the 
Teachers and Administrators Report. (Page 56) 

In Favor of a Pilot Program: 

It was agrued that the schools, as they are presently structured, inadequately 
meet the needs of each, individual student. It was felt that many problems are created 
by the organizational constraints of the curriculum, rather than problems in the 
quality of the teaching staff. It was their hope that an Extended School Year would 
mandate remedies to these constraints, and also, by challenging traditional assumptions, 
create a climate which would support further growth and development. 

For example, the rigidity of the semester system fosters absenteeism and 
academic failure. If a shorter, more flexible course schedule was utilized, e.g., a 
45-15, the high schools would be better organized to meet student needs by more quickly 
responding to academic opportunities and difficulties. Further, this new organizational 
structure would create the opportunity for revision of the curriculum at all levels 
of instruction. IVhile this revision is not inherent in an ESY, the program could 
provide a much needed catalyst for change. 

Insufficient Merit to Warrant Implementation: 

Another member stated that while he agreed with sane of the previous comnents 
^"arding perceptions of the need for innovation, he did not see the Extended School 
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Year as the most effective chiange agent. He felt that an ESY could create greater 
flexibility, and provide opportunities for acceleration and remediation, but at the 
price of additional problems land confusion. 

It was also stated that, at the elementary scliool level, where individualization 
has already occurred, the ESY would have little effect as a catalytic agent. He 
cited the experience of other districts to illustrate his point that an ESY would have 
little direct instructional benefit to Hartford's students. In sum, while he saw 
merit in the program, particularly in the use of the 15-day "vacation" periods for 
instruction, he felt that the advantages were neither unique to a 45-15, nor did they 
outweigh the problems in implementation of the plan. 

In Opposition to Full or Partial Implementation: 

Other members cited a series of reasons for completely rejecting a 45-15 plan. 
They stated that, in the last five years, the Schools have been the subject of too 
many "experiments" and "innovations." They felt that now Hartford needed to stop 
and re-examine what we are doing now, rather than plunge into yet another highly 
questionable "innovation." 

They also citied several specific problOTs which the program would cause for 
the sdiool and for the family. They felt that the increased complexity in the 
scheduling arrangement would increase absenteeism and the number of dropouts. They 
also believed that the shorter periods of instruction would prevent teachers from 
getting to know students as individuals, and increase the disn^Jtions caused by the 
phasing in and phasing out of cycles. The 15-day vacation would also cause problems 
by increasing the frequency of learning loss; and make the identification of students 
in school properly or improperly difficult if not impossible. There would also be an 
increased level of disruption of classes by out-of-school students. 

Finally, it was ai:gued that the 45-15 would disrupt the family which would 
then have a negative effect on education. The change in the vacation schedule would 
make it impossible for working mothers to arrange for supervision of their children, 
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family vacations might not coincide, and adequate vacation programs would not be 
available. This lack o£ supervision for out-of-school students would be hamful 
for the development of the children and increase the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
in the city. 



STAFF ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

"4 ■■■ 



Introduction: The report is presented in three parts: 1) a statement of V ^ 

premises or preconditions; 2) a listing o£ advantages and disadvantages; and 

3) an explanation o£ that list from the perspective of the teachers, the community, 

and the instructional process. 

Three Base Premises: 

1. Any decision to pilot or iiiiplement an Extended School Year in the City of 
Hartford must involve administrators, teachers, cornnunity members and students. 

2. If the program is going to be undertaken, there must be a firm commitment to a 
long-term funding, by the City of Hartford, for any possible additional operating 
costs during the 180 day school year and for programs during the 15-day vacation 
periods . 

3. Decisions should be made on the basis of what is best for education in Hartford 
while considering the characteristics and needs of particular conmunities and 
individual schools. 

Advantages of the 45-15: 

1. Language improvement for bi-lingual child; continuity of hearing and speaking 
English ; 

2. Continuous instruction in all special education areas; 

3. Opportunities to attend school more than 180 days for remediation and enrichment; 

4. Opportunities for teachers to teach more than 180 days if desired; 

5. Teachers on 15-day break may substitute; 

6. Increase teacher effectiveness; 

7. Give teachers increased opportunity for planning; 
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Shorter period o£ interruption between learning periods ; 
Possibility o£ lessening the rate of mobility; 



9. 



10. Flexibility in curriculun planning; 

11. True individualization and non-gradedness could be achieved; 
Disadvantages of the 45-15: 



1. Potential for higher absenteeism; 

2. Clothing for winter vacations; 

3. Adequate vacation programs (recreational, social) for fall, winter and spring; 

4. Family vacations would not coincide with school vacations; i.e., industrial plants 
closing for 2 weeks; 

5. Might deter middle-class families frcan moving into Hartfoid; 

6. Problems of setting up and closing open classroons or any classroom set up on 
an individualized continuous progress plan; 

7. Lack of continuity; starting and stopping every 9 weeks; 
8m Increased expenditure to run vacation programs; 

9, Disruption by out-of-school students; 

10. Air-conditioning costs or uncomfortable learning environment; cost of operating 
existing air-conditioning systems; 

11. Interferes with colleges and universities; 

12. Class size (grade levels) in small school forced trend toward large schools; 

13. Transfers; 

14. Working parents; sipervision of children; 

15 • Job opportunity might not be available for all who want to work during vacations; 

16 • Being locked into a cycle; 

17. Arbitrary nature of 9 week blocks; 

18. Develop a sophisticated record-keeping system; 
19 • Scheduling specials; 

20. Audio- visual equipment; scheduling; repairing. 
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The Effect on Teachers : 



A. Advantages 

1. Opportunity for teachers to teach more than 180 days if desired. 

a. teachers will now be able to earn needed supplementary incOTie 
within their own field; 

b. teacher could use individual talent to enrich school curriculum. 

2. Teacher on 15-day break may substitute. 

a. certified personnel familiar with school, curriculun and students 
would provide continuity for educational program; 

b. give classroan teacher an opportunity to observe fellow teacher's 
classrocm organization, programs, and ideas; 

c. provide opportunity for additional pay. 

3. Give teachers increased opportunity for planning. 

a. with building open year-round, teacher has the opportunity to use 
school and equipment in developing materials for use upon return 
frc»n vacation; 

b. volimtary in-service workshops can be planned for this period. 

4. Shorter period of interruption between learning periods. 

a. possibly, teacher's "review" time may be shortened; 

b. possibility of stronger continuity along the skills continuum. 

5. Flexibility in curriculun planning. 

a. provide catalyst for teachers to "rethink" methods of instruction; 

b. if funds were available, the 15-day break could be used for improvising 
and rewriting curriculum. 

B. Disadvantages 

1. Family vacations would not coincide with school vacation, e.g., etc. 

a. within teacher's family, scheduling of cycles may not coincide; 

1. teaclier living in Hartford could be in different cycle than own 
cliild going to school in Flartford; 

2. Hartford teacher living outside city limits would have diff^^rent 
vacations than own school-age children. 

b. for teacher living outside of Hartford, no facilities would be available 
at "odd vacation times" for am children. 

2. Problems of setting up and closing open-classrocms or any classroom set up 
on an individualized continuous progress plan; 

a. loss of valuable instructional time in setting up and dismantling rooms; 

b. adequate storage space for materials not available; 

3. Mr- conditionings costs or uncomfortable learning environment - cost of 
operating existing air-conditioning systems; 

a. teacher enthusiasm and energy may be drained during hotter months; 

b. teacher fatigue is beccxning a factor in teacher effectiveness and 
perf oxmance ; 

4. Interferes with colleges and universities; 

a. teacher's cycle may interfere with own educational improvement; 

b. teacher would be unavailable for long sunmer workshops. 
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5, Job opportunity might not be available for all who want to work during 
vacations ; 

a. program offers no guarantee of work for teachers who want to work; 

b, will create problems for teachers who cannot find employment within 
program, 

6, Being locked into a cycle (Refer to #1) 

7, Arbitrary nature of 9 week blocks; would program be continuous or become 
fragmented? 

8» Develop a sophisticated record- keeping system; 

a. would time be allotted for teachers to develop such a systen? 

b. teachers may not be willing to take on burden of heavier record- keeping. 

9, Scheduling specials; administration problem; 

10. Audio-visual equipment; 

a. increased use of equipment vdll result in more frequent repairs and 
replacement; 

b. equipment may be less available to teacher because it is out of 
circulation for repairs. 

The Effect on tine Comnunity 

A. Advantages 

1. Possibility of lessening the rate of mobility. 

Parents may postpone moving to a new area until the end of a cycle. 
Students entering late in ^the school year could be placed in the beginning 
of a cycle rather than being behind. 

B. Disadvantages 

1. Clothing for winter vacation time. 

Many children would probably not take advantage of special remedial or 
enrichment programs during winter sessions or even leave the house for 
recreation. On the other hand, they will lack health supervision of school, 
warm buildings as opposed to cold house; hot lunch program vs. lack of food 
at hone; health supeivision and nurse's care, clothing awareness or lack of. 

2. Adequate vacation programs (recreational, social) during fall, winter, and 
spring seasons. Increased expenditure to run vacation programs. Since the 
Hartford budget has not recently and does not provide money for summer programs 
it appears money will not be available for 3 weeks remedial programs. More 
burden would be placed on Park and Recreation Department to provide recreation 
programs . C3 
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3, Family vacations vill not coincide. 

I£ the family is in a position to take a vacation away from home and 
the childrens/ vacation does not occur at this time, it could present a 
problem. There is a possiblity parent's vacation could be lined up with 
the child's vacation, 

4, Might deter middle class families from returning to Hartford. 

The desire to attract middle class families back to Hartford might be 
hindered by the implications of the ESY, such as: 

a. children on street during school day 

b, vacation plans 

5, Working parents and stpervision. 

There is now a lad; of child-care facilities in Hartford. If programs 

are not provided tliis could be a serious problem. 
The Effect on Instruction: 
A. Advantages 

1, There is more continuity of hearing and speaking the English language 
because of shorter breaks. It is also an advantage to children who come 
fron hemes with limited language experience. 

2. TJiere would be continuous instruction in special education because of shorter 
breaks as opposed to long simmer vacation. There would also be less opportunity 
for loss of instructional gain, 

3, All students will be given the opportunity to elect to attend programs 
offered by the school system for remediation, enrichment or recreation. 

4, The students will have the advantage of an experienced, certified teacher 
who knows the program and students. 

5. There would be decreased teacher absenteeism providing increased 
instructional effectiveness . 

6. These breaks will give teachers greater opportunities to develop specific 
curriculum, evaluate progress, make recommendations for individual programs 
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and make materials. 
B. Disadvantages 

!• The child's peers may be on vacation while this cycle is in session 

creating the possibility o£ more absences which can affect his educational 
progress • 

2. Unless provisions are made during the 15- day cycle for remedial enrichment 
or recreational programs, the child could be without tlie option of 
constructive activities. This would result in higher expenditures. 

3. Because of the physical problems involved in setting up, closing and 
moving classrooms, individualized instruction would be adversely affected. 

4. Learning patterns are disrupted by frequent 15-day breaks. 

5. Those students who do not choose to attend any vacation programs could 
become a disruptive influence to those attending the ongoing instructional 
cycles . 

6. The cost of air-conditioning the older buildings in order to maintain physical 
condition conducive to learning would be a problem. 

7. There would be a forced trend toward large student populations due to 
closing of smaller schools which would be detrimental to tlie child. 
Attention to the child's individual needs. 

8. Continuance of instruction could be affected by transfers. 

9. The nine-week blocks may limit flexibility of unit teaching. Also 
forces the children and teachers individualized programs to think in 
9-week blocks of time ratlier than continuous ongoing instructional programs. 
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Summary of Evaluation Data - Teachers and Administrators 



The Purpose of the Questionnaire 

A. To determine the level of difficulty created by the rescheduling into an 
Extended School Year for teachers in attending graduate school or finding 
summer employment. 

B. To determine the level of support for or resistance to an extended school 
year program, and the characteristics and location of that support or 
resistance. 

C. To determine the staff's professional judgments concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of extended school year plans. 

The Reliability of Results 

A. The survey was distributed to all instructional staff in the Hartford Public 
Schools* Over 1136 foims were returned and tabulated by the computer. This 
high rate of return assures that the numberical base is sufficient to validate 
the results. 

B. The reliability of the results are, however, subject to a variety of constraints: 

1. Many teachers felt strongly that they lacked adequate information on an 
extended school year program to adequately respond to some items. This level 
of uncertainty is reflected by the high number of neutral or blank responses 
to the items surveying attitudes about a 45-15 calendar. It is not possible 
to determine if more infoxmation would have created a more or less favorable 
climate. 

2. Without question, some respondents failed to accurately reflect their situation. 
For example, 49% of respondents claimed to have attended summer graduate 
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courses while information submitted to the Board for payrool purposes 
indicates that perhaps as few as 151 and certainly no more than 33% of 
certified staff attend summer school each year. 
The Usefulness of Results 

Given the purpose of the questionnaire, the results will be extremely useful. 
It was not the intention of the Study to deteimine exactly the response of 
staff to the items mentioned. Rather, it was our hope to discover major opinion 
groupings, and to discover infoimation about the reasons for these opinion 
groupings • Within this context, the general conclusions which can be inferred 
from the data are firmly supported by the volume and quality of the information 
available. 
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TABULATION OF RESPONSES BY PERCEOTAGES 



1. Would you work sane form o£ an Extended School Year with additional 
compensation? 

A. Total responses - 1073 

1. Yes - 571 

2. No. - 43?6 

B. Responses by Sex, Age and Level o£ Instruction: 

Male Female 

1. Sex: Yes - 701 No - 30% Yes - 52% No - 481 

29 - 39 40 and Over 

2. Age: Yes - 641 No - 361 Yes - 521 No - 48% 

K - 6 7 - 8 8 - 12 

3. Level :Yes - 53% No - 47% Yes - 62% No - 38* Yes - 69% No - 31% 

2. Would you support an Extended School Year i£ you had the option o£ working • 
an ESY or rem^uning on the present schedule. 

A. Total responses - 1087 

1. Yes - 67% 

2. No - 33% 

B. Responses by Sex, Age and Level o£ Instruction: 

Male Female 

1. Sex: Yes - 72% No - 28% Yes - 64% No - 36% 

20 - 39 40 and Over 

2. Age: Yes - 72% No - 28% Yes - 62% No - 38% 

K - 6 7 - 8 9 - 12 

3. Level :Yes - 62% No - 38% Yes - 71% No - 29% Yes - 71% No - 29% 

3. Do you attend summer session doing graduate work? 
A. Total responses - 1085 

1. Yes - 49% 

2. No - 51% 
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B. Responses by sex, age and level of instruction: 

Male Female 

1. Sex: Yes - 53% No - 471 Yes - 47^ No - 53% 

20 - 39 40 and Over 

2. Age: Yes - 62% No - 38% Yes - 32% No - 68% 

K - 6 7 - 8 9 - 12 

3. Level :Yes - 49% No - 51% Yes. - 57% No - 43% Yes - 44% No - 56% 

4, Do you usually work at another job during the simmer months? 

A. Total responses - 1094 

1. Yes - 27% 

2. No - 73% 

B. Responses by sex, age and level of instruction: 

Male Female 

1. Sex: Yes - 48% No - 52% Yes - 15% No - 85% 

20 - 39 40 and Over 

2. Age: Yes - 23% No - 77% Yes - 19% No - 81% 

K - 6 7 - 8 9 - 12 

3. Level: Yes - 20% No - 80% Yes - 43% No - 57% Yes - 36% No - 64% 

5. Do you feel positively or negatively about working a 45-15 calendar? 

A. Total responses - Positive or negative - 708 

Neutral or non- response - 428 

1. Positive or negative - 32% and 68% 

2. Total sample: 20% positive - 42% negative - 38% neutral 

B. Responses by sex, age and level of instruction: 

Male Female 
1. Sex: Yes - 42% No - 58% Yes - 26% No - 74% 
20 - 39 40 and Over 
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2. Age: Yes - 37% No - 63% Yes - 26% No - 74 
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K - 6 7 - 8 9 - 12 

3. Level: Yes - 251 No - 75% Yes - 38% No - 62% Yes - 39% No - 61% 

Advantages and disadvantages by percentages of respondents who checked each item: 

Advantages Percentages of 

People Responding 



1. 


Increase flexibility in curricular desimi 


34% 


2. 


Prevent serious learning loss over the lonp summer 






vacation. 


43% 


3. 


Provide new opportunities for remediation and 






acceleration. 


43% 


4. 


Increase the economic and professional status of 






teachers. 


28% 


5. 


Increase professional and fiscal accountability. 


17% 


6. 


Provide for a full and economic use of school 






facilities. 


59% 


7. 


Provide opportunities for alternative educational 






programming. 


40% 


8. 


Increase meaningful employment opportunities for 






students. 


20% 


9. 


Utilize educational talents of teacher on a full-time 






basis. 


38% 


10. 


Increase retention of English for non-native speakers. 


41% 



Percentages of 

Disadvantages People Responding 



1. 


Lead to changes in fajnily and community life. 


651 


2. 


Create prohibitive costs for teachers salaries. 


33% 


3. 


Result in no significant educational gain. 


36% 


4. 


Necessitate an unnecessary revamping of the 






curriculum. 


30% 


5. 


Shorten period students and teachers are released 






from school pressure. 


34% 


6. 


Release students fran school without adequate 






available programs. 


49% 




CONCLUSIONS 





Given the context established in the preface, tlie read-out of the computer program, 

and the tabulation of responses by percentages, the following conclusions can be 

drawn. 

In general: 

A. *fhere existed a significant difference in response between male 
and female staff; males were generally more favorable than females. 
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B. There existed a significant diTference in response between those under 
and those over forty years of age: those under forty were generally more 
favorable. 

C. TTiere existed a significant difference in response between the staff 
working at different levels of instruction: high school and middle school 
staff were generally more favorable. 

D. Response analysis by number of years in teaching and level of education 
indicates those variables did not significantly affect attitude towards 
an Extended School Year Program. 

In specific: 

A. If given additional ccmpensation, a majority of staff would work an 
Extended School Year. High percentages of male staff, and staff working 
in the Middle and High School would be willing to work an Extended School 
Year. 

B. If staff had the option of working or not working an ESY, a high percentage 
of the staff would support the program. The level of support was very 
high amongst male staff, younger staff, and staff working in the high and 
middle schools. 

C. Different arrangements for graduate study would have to be made for a 
significant nunber of teachers. 

D. A signigicant percentage of the staff, particularly younger males, usually 
work another job during the summer. 

E. While many teachers feel negative or unsure about a 45-15 calendar, a 
significant nunber j, particularly younger staff, male staff and staff on 
levels 7-12, feel positively about the program. 

F. The staff perceive a nunber of advantages to an Extended School Year. 
Those mentioned most frequently were the full and economic use of school 
facilities, and the prevention of a serious learning loss over the summer 

vacation. ^ - 
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G, The Staff perceived a significant number of disadvantages. Those most 
frequently mentioned were changes in family and community life; and 
the release of students from school without adequate available programs. 

Summary: 

In summary, tlie instructional staff has significant reservations about the Extended 
School Year for personal and educational reasons. Some of these concerns can be 
alleviated, while others are inherent in the characteristics of the program. Other 
segments of tlie staff perceive a number of educational and financial benefits in an 
Extended Year Program, Sane of these benefits are concingent on variables sudi 
as funding and administration; otlier would appear to derive from the nature of the 
revision of the calendar. 

Thus it appears evident fran the responses tabulated that a large scale transition 
to any form of an Extended Year Program would be neither desirable nor acceptable 
at this point. On the other hand, the survey indicates that sufficient personal 
and professional interests exist to offer a pilot program to teachers and para- 
professionals on a voluntary basis. This conclusion in no way implies such a 
pilot should be undertaken; only that sufficient interest exists to support one 
if other educational and financial considerations warrant. 
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Introduction: The following list of advantages and disadvantages prepared 
by the middle school teachers was based on the premise that the goals of an 
Extended School Year plan are meaningful only if they contribute to the implementa- 
tion of the more important goals and objectives of the Hartford Middle School 
Concept. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the 45*15 Plan 
Advantages : 

1. More frequent extended breaks revitalize people involved; 

2. Extended use of facilities of new schools; 

3. If funds are available, provide opportunities for remediation and 
acceleration for student; 

4. Improve level (quality) of instruction by structuring objectives to be 
accomplished in a short (manageable) period of time; 

5. Student might react more positively to a shorter school term; 

6. Provides structure for assessment of evaluation of students (diagnosing 
and prescribing) ; 

7. Eliminate learning loss over summer; 

8. Some students can work during 15-'day break; 

9. During 15-day break students covJd be involved in on-tlie-job training 
(possibly with pay) ; 

10. Attendance might improve for students aj^d staff because a vacation is 
always in the near future; 

11. Possibility to earn additional money during 15 days off; 

12. Opportunity could exist for more extensive planning by middle school teams, 
such as during tlie first 5 days of the 15 days off; possible plan might be to 
combine remediation work in mornings with planning work in afternoon; 
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13. Oblige teachers to evaluate current teaching program. 
Disadvantages: 

1. Shorter vacation period; instructional break for some teachers; 

2. Constraint o£ break every 45 days; 

3. Learning loss over 4 vacation periods; 

4. Teachers might be furloughed i£ courses not elected by the students; 

5. Staff summer employment will be disrupted; 

6. Changes in teacher*s family- life styles; 

7. Out of school students might cause disruptions; 

8. Aggravation to teachers to change curriculum and teaching patterns; 

9. Complicated scheduling; 

10. Possibility of sharing roans, moving materials. 
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Introduction : Tlie Committee's discussion veered from technical aspects o£ 45-15 
to concern for the academic products of the Hartford system. We were concerned 
about academic goals, about jobs, and about keeping businesses in the area. All 
agreed students should be graduating with marketable skills • Another concern, 
and one which took precedence over everything else, was the importance of the 
administrative -executive factor in planning, implementing and running a new type 
of school year. Only mentioned once in the attached lists, all agreed that 
administration was the major factor. 

The Committee also felt that a lot of public relations would be required to 
educate staff, administration and community re E.S.Y. in order to get support for 
such a drastic change, 

Attaclied are lists of advantages and disadvantages whidi the Committee developed. 
There was neither endorsement or rejection of the 45-15 plan by the Committee. 
Only the repeated refrain "It could be chaos if not well organized and executed." 

Advantages : 

1. 45-15 is the plan that requires the least amount of money to set up; 

2. For elementary schools, the plan could cut down on the number of old schools 
and return land to the City. It would eventually reduce administrative costs; 

3. For all schools, buildings would get full use. For high schools, population 
in the buildings would be reduced. 

4. 15-day vacations could be used for enrichment. 

5. The 45-day unit would be advantageous to the student who needs help; time 
pacing less frustrating; 

6. Perhaps more courses could be offered; 
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7. Full year use of buildings could reduce vandalism; 

8. 9-week periods more manageable for teacher planning; perhaps no roving teachers; 
teachers could be used as substitutes; 

9. Could reduce tlie meaningless sinroer jobs; yet loses money for student and family 
(See disadvantages.) 

10. Change in sdieduling of the year could be a management tool to bring about other 
school changes. 



Disadvantages : 

1. If a sdiool is not adequately administered, no plan will work; 

2. Sdieduling in the high schools will be even more complex; 

3. Scheduling year round for small enrollment courses a problem; also sdieduling 
and staffing tJie "specials": gym, shop, home ec. , etc. 

4. Educational problems wouldn't autcmatically be ameliorated just by changing 
to 45-15. 

5. Coordinating staff vacations with their own family lives could be difficult. 

6. Plaiining of cycles important to suit the needs of individual families; circulating 
elementary family members cycles with high school cycles, 

7. 45-15 could have an adverse effect on families with summer patterns; 
could decrease heterogeneity of system even more by turning away more 
affluent families at a time when some are returning to the City. 

8. Summer jobs - not sure this is 100% a problem; might be more jobs in the winter; 
perhaps a job bank for shared jobs could be developed; 

9. Servicing and repairs of plant and equipment could no longer be concentrated 
in summer months. (Hospitals can run all year and keep clean.) 

10. Although 45-15 was presented as least costly of the various plans, wouldn't 
set up and scheduling have costs? Computer costs? 

11. With complexity of planning and running, would students get less attention to 
individual needs and interests? 

12. Handling of tlie vacation cycle could produce many problems; keeping out of 
buildings, games with I.D. cards; whole philosophical problem of I.D. cards 
and the "big brother is watching you" aura; 

13. Coordinating grad schools, recreational programs and other services would 
initially he a problan. 
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Based on our analysis of staff development needs and contractual concerns, 
this report will recommend a pilot program of the 45-15, While we are aware 
of the problems inherent in 45-15 and the probability of unforseen problems 
emerging after implementation of 45-15, it is our judgment that these difficulties 
are resolvable. Because we are recanmending a pilot program, those members of 
the staff from whom participation at this time would entail personal hardship 
or infringe on their professional rights would not necessarily have to become 
involved. 

The report addresses itself only to the staffing needs and development 
considerations necessary in conversion to 45-15. Given our area of concern, a 
decision to make a positive report is based on the premise that a pilot program 
would be undertaken only under the following conditions: 

1. That any decision to implement a pilot must have the concurrence 
of administrators, teachers and parents in the school in question; 

2. Tliere must be a firm commitment to a long-term funding by tlie 
City of Hartford, for any possible additional operating costs 
during the 180 day school year, and for programs during the 
15- day vacation period. 

Given these preconditions, we based our rationale on our analysis of the 

possible advantages, the contractual implications, and the results of the 

staff survey. 

Possible Advantages: 

1. Opportunity for teachers to teach more than 180 days if desired; 

a. teachers will now be able to earn needed supplementary income 
within their own field; 
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b. teacher could use individual talent to enrich school curriculum. 

2. Teacher on 15-day break may substitute; 

a. certified personnel familiar \d.th scliool, curriculum and students 
would provide continuity for educational program; 

b. give classrocm teacher an opportunity to observe fellow teacher's 
classroom organization, programs, and ideas; 

c. provide opportunity for additional pay and elimination of the sheer 
waste of teaching talent. 

3. Give teachers increased opportunity for planning; 

a. with building open year-round, teacher has the opportunity to use 
school and equipment in developing materials for use upon return 
frcm vacation. 

4. Flexibility and involvement of teachers in curriculum planning; 

a. provide catalyst for teachers to "rethink" methods of instruction; 

b. if funds were available, the 15-day break could be used for improvising 
and rewriting curriculun. 

5. Teachers could find that graduate work could be more meaningful to them; 

a. teachers able to combine their graduate work with classroom experience 
easier; 

b. teachers would be able to implement newly acquired skills sooner. 

6. Teachers could have greater input in various kinds of relevant in-service 
training ; 

a. shorter vacations occurring at various times during the year could enable 
teachers to develop new and innovative programs for their children; 

b. training of new staff members could be done more effectively; 

c. use of master teachers to conduct in-service training for the 
short 15-day period would be possible; 

d. voluntary workshops can be planned for the 15-day vacation period. 

Contractual Concerns: 

In addition to these advantages, the recommendation is based on the contractual 
agreement between tKe Board of Education and the existing bargaining unions and 
associations. The contractual agreement of greatest impact is the one bet\\reen the 
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Board and the Federation o£ Teachers. Quite expectedly, there is no specific 
prohibition in the contract against the implementation o£ the 45-15 plan or an 
extended school year program on a pilot basis. In fact, Article II of the Contract 
gives the Board clear prerogatives witli respect to facility use and scheduling. 
The prerogatives reserved to the Board in the Teacher Contract are also reserved in 
the Board's Agreofnent with the para-professionals, municipal employees, and educational 
administrators. However, in the long run, it must be recognized that statements 
of prerogatives are necessarily general, and reliance on them to effect orderly 
cliange is only as secure as the intent of the parties to exercise good faith in 
contractual dealings. 

Regardless of tliese prerogatives, a 45-15 might conflict with specific provisions 
in the teachers contract. For example, the contract establishes a timetable for 
parental conferences by providing for early dismissals between the first week 
in October and the week prior to the Christmas vacation. On a 45-15, it is 
conceivable that the rotation of the four tracks would make that time frame 
unwielding for teachers who had a 15-day intersession occurring in November. 
Other potential conflicts include provision in the administrative manual which 
covers the schedule for evaluation, the dates for salary adjustments and provisions 
covering employment during the scJiool year. 

In dealing with the appropriate bai:gaining unit, it should be stressed that 
negotiations necessitated by a modification of the calendar should be based on 
the premise that the purpose of such negotiations is to transfer to a modified 
time sequence the rights, privileges, and prerogatives enjoyed by the Roard and 
tlie Union. Any such negotiations should not be used as a vehicle to either 
increase or abridge the rights or prerogative of either party. 
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Survey Results: 

The conclusions from the survey include: 

A. I£ given additional ccHnpensation, a majority o£ staff would work 
an extended school year. High percentages of male staff, and 
staff working in the Middle and High Sdiool would be willing to 
work an extended school year. 

B. If staff had the option of working or not working an ESY, a high 
percentage of the staff would support the program. Tlae level of 
support was very high amongst male staff, younger staff, and staff 
working in the high and middle schools. 

C. Different arrangements for graduate study would have to be made 
for a significant number of teachers. 

D. A significant percentage of the staff, particularly younger males, 
usually work another job during the summer. 

E. IVhile many teacliers feel negative or unsure about a 45-15 calendar, 
a significant number, particularly younger staff, male staff, and 
staff on levels 7-12, feel positively about the program. 

F. The staff perceive a nunber of advantages to an Extended School Year. 
Those most frequently mentioned were the full and economic use of 
school facilities, and the prevention of a serious learning loss 
over the summer vacation. 

G. The staff perceived a significant number of disadvantages. Those 
most frequently mentioned were changes in family and community life; 
and the release of students frm school without adequate available 
programs . 

Generally, most instructional staff members have expressed reservations about 
the Extended School Year for personal and educational reasons. Some of these 
concerns can be alleviated, while others are inherent in the characteristics 
of the program. Some segments of the staff perceive a number of educational 
and financial benefits in an Extended Year Program. Some of these benefits are 
contingent on variables such as funding and administration; other would appear 
to derive from the nature of the revision of the calendar. 

Thus, it appears evident from the responses tabulated that a large scale 
transition to any form of any Extended School Year would be neitlier desirable nor 
acceptable at this point. On the other hand, the survey indicates that sufficient 
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personal and professional interests exist to offer a pilot program to teachers 
and para-professionals on a voluntary basis. 
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AEMINISTRATIVE OONCGRNS 



Introduction : 

The Administration and Organization Sub-Comnittee o£ the Steering Committee 
reviewed information summarizing the financial implications of a 45-15 for the 
City of Hartford. 

While the primary concern of each member of the sub-canmittee has been 
educational, the purpose of the sub-committee was to investigate the financial 
costs of a 45-15 plan. Each member of the sub-committee expressed a strong interest 
in the value of 45-15 for Hartford's schools. However, it was the determination 
of the committee that the 45-15 did not promise a reasonable possibility of 
substantial increase or decrease in the cost of education. 

Thus, in the opinion of the sub -commit tee, any further decision relative to 
an Extended School Year in Hartford should be made on strictly educational criteria. 

Source of Information: 

The sub- committee, relied heavily on information obtained from the Administrator 
for Non- Instructional Services. Projections were based first on the implementation 
of a 45-15 in the elementary schools alone, then on implementation of a 45-15 on a 
K - 12 basis. The major categories of analysis were the salaries and wages of 
secretarial, administrative, teaching, cafeteria, custodial, maintenance, and 
supportive service personnel. Also examined, was the effect of a 45-15 on utilities, 
such as gas, oil, and electric, in addition to the repair of buildings. Additional 
considerations were th^ potential financial benefits of a consolidation of school 
facilities and the cost and energy drain of installing and operating air-conditioning 
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Because of inflation, the energy crises, labor agreements, and other variables, 
much of tlie information was speculative. 

Assumptions : 

T\^o assumptions had a critical impact on the findings. First, it was assumed 
that there would be no additional days of instruction available. Teachers would 
continue to receive an identical salary for a work-y^ar that had been rescheduled 
but not lengthened. Students would receive 180 days of instruction in 45-'day 
segments, with no additional opportunities during the 15-day breaks. Given this 
supposition, if substantial savings did accrue, such funds would be allocated for 
the creation of instructional opportunities during the 15-day vacation periods • 

Secondly, it was assumed that implementation of a 45-15 could increase by 
33% the number of pupils assigned to each building. This increase results from 
the staggered vacation plan of the 45-15. In other cities, this increase has 
been used to forestall or eliminate new school construction necessitated by 
a seriously deteriorating physical plant or a rapid rise in enrollment. Neither of 
these conditions apply presently in Hartford. Thus, this increase could make it 
possible, if educationally and socially desirable, for the school system to 
consolidate its operation by the closing of older buildings. 

Fi ndings : 

At the elementary school level, substantial savings occurred in secretarial, 
adrikinistrative and custodial lines. Costs for teachers and para-professionals 
remained constant while costs for cafeteria workers increased marginally. A 
possibility of saving utility costs existed, but would have been far outweighted by 
the potential expenditure for air-conditioning. In sum, if implemented on tJie 
elementary school level alone, the maximum possible reduction in the cost of 
education to the City would be approximately 1.5 million dollars. This figure 
includes a reduction in the operating budget and an increase in the grand list. 
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However, this figure was greatly reduced by two major considerations, 
l^en the analysis was expanded to include the middle and high schools the extent 
o£ these hypothetical savings in the operating budget was reduced to 21% o£ its 
former level. This was the result of increases in the cost of year-round operation 
for utilities, secretarial, custodial, and cafeteria personnel. Secondly, it was 
the sub-committee's opinion that the increase in the grand list was based on 
highly speculative infomation, and that it would be at least years before any 
impact on the cost of education would be apparent. 

Summary: 

The sub-ccmmitte's reconmendation, has determined that the Hartford Schools, at 
this point in its history, cannot derive any substantial financial benefits by a 
full implementation of a 45-15. The characteristics of Hartford do not pemit the 
realization of the savings that have occurred in other localities. 

Given the absence of either a financial incentive or impediment to year-round 
education, the individual members of the committee feel strongly that the Steering 
Committee, as a whole, should consider the plan on its educational merits. 
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45" 15 Financial Simulation; Assumptions 

1« Number o£ Instructional Days Offered Per Vacation Cycle: 10 

2. Daily Rate of Pay for Teachers: 11,000 divided by 183 equals: $60.10 

3. Number of Vacation Instructional Days Offered in one School Year: Four Cycles 

4. Simulation Equation: per diem (60.10) X Instructional days (160) X Nunber of 
teachers (y) = Cost per school. 

Staffing Patterns: 

The preceding chart is based on the use of certified teachers only, with each 
teacher in the classroom for approximately six hours per day. Alternate staffing 
patterns, and alternate uses of staff are possible. Both the cost and the 
educational implication of the 45-15 could be effected by: 

1, using either para-professionals or other persons from the community to 
assist teachers in the instructional process; 

2. using a percentage of teacher time for curriculum development or the 
continuance of professional training. 

Sample Effects of Alternate Use of Funds: 

1. In a 600 pupil school, with a class size of thirty, the cost of offering 
instruction to 50% of the students during vacation would also reduce 
class size in a 180 day year to 26.5. 

2. In a 600 pupil school, with a class size of thirty, the cost of offering 
instruction to 50% of the students during vacation would also reduce 
class size in a 180 day year to 25.5. 

3. In a 600 pupil school, with a class size of thirty, the cost bf offering 
three hours of instruction to 50% of the students would reduce class size 
in a 180 year to 27.6. 
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Introduction: This cost analysis projects the effect of a 45-15 on the cost of 
education to the City of Hartford. In this simulation, instructional operations 
have been assumed to be constant. In all other items, educational and social 
concerns have been assumed to be secondary to financial considerations. In 
that sense, these estimates are not "realistic." The estimates do, hov^^ever, 
accurately demonstrate the submitted possibilities of realizing any savings. 
They do not predict an optimal or even a reasonable cost level. Such costs 
would be based on the characteristics of the plan submitted by a particular 
school. These estimates are based on the cost of education in the city. The 
cost of education includes the operating budget of the Board of Education; the 
cost of capital construction, and debt service; and the potential revenue from 
property taxes of land in use for educational purposes. 

Operating Costs; Table I-II present a detailed breakdown of alterations in operating 
costs. The significant savings at the elementary level derives from the closing 
of school facilities. The additional cost at the high school and middle school 
level is necessitated by the impossibility of offsetting additional operating 
costs with savings derived from plant consolidation. 

Summary: A 45-15 would create a minimun of $36,006 in additional operation 
expenses • 

Capital Cost and Debt Service: Nimerous districts have claimed substantial savings 
from the 45-15. The plan saved money by postponing or eliminating construction 
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due to tlie increase in space availability. In the latter phases o£ a major capital 
construction program, Hartford is not canparable to such districts. There presently 
is no timetable for the construction of any additional facilities beyond those 
already bonded. Furthermore, future construction will be based for educational 
considerations; tlius, unaffected by any additional space. 

Summary: A 45-15 would have no effect on capital construction costs. 

Additional Revenue to City: This simulation included the closing of elementary 
schools no longer necessary due to increased building capacity. Almost every 
elementary school, other than those constructed in the last ten years was included 
in alternative plans. According to the best available estimates, the maximum , 
possible figure for annual additional revenue would be approximately $900,000. 
This however, is not a hard figure which can be used in the planning process. 
First, it assumes that each parcel of land is marketable at its full value, and 
that each is then utilized to its maximum zoned edacity. Also, it assumes that 
the property tax will continue indefinitely as the predaninate source of city 
revenue. Given these circumstances, any figure of projected revenues would be 
suspect. 

Summary: The effect of a 45-15 on revenue sources can be reliably assumed to have 
little positiA^e impact on the city's fiscal situation. 

Conclusion: Given additional operating expenses, and little benefit in either 
capital construction or revenue sourcp*^, a 45-15 has no potential to reduce the 
cost of education to the city. In fact, the simulation danonstrates that increase 
costs would be inevitable even if instructional services were held constar.t. 
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Table I 



4 5-15 Analysis of Annual Operating Cost 
Middle and High Schools 



A. Operating Budget 
Salaries and Wages 



Cost 



Savings 



Secretarial 
Administrative 
Custodial and Main. 
Instructional 
Cafeteria 

Sub-Total 

Utilities 

Repairs 

Custodial and Main, (supplies) 
B. Air Conditioning 
Installation 
Annual Operating 



62,684 
333,081 
395,765 
118,981 



1,145,840* 
60,635 



Net 



62,684 
333,081 



395,765 
118,981 



60,635 



NET ADDITIONAL COST 



575,381 



*non-recurring construction cost 
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Table II 



45-15 - Analysis of Annual Operating Costs 
Elementary Schools 



Operating Budget 


Cost 


Savings 


• ■. Net 


Salaries and Wages 








Secretarial 
Administrative 
Custodial and Main. 
Instructional 
Cafeteria 


38,024 
42,619 
78,748 


86,332 
212,800 
325,285 

60,433 


48,308 
212,800 
282,666 

(18,315) 


• 

Sub- Total 


159, 391 


684, 850 


525,459 


Utilities 


28,435 


163,750 


135,315 


Repairs ' 




67,467 


67,467 


Custodial and Main, (supplies) 




31,24Z 


31,242 




187,82 6 


947,309 


759,483 


Air Conditioning 








Installation 


3,280,000* 


1 




Annual Operating 


220,108 




(220,108) 

1 



NET SAVINGS 



$ 539,375 



*non-recurring construction cost 
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PUPIL PEP^SQNNEL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 



I£ funding became available to develop and implement the 45-15 plan with 
the 15-day "vacation school", the following advantages for Pupil Personnel 
Services and Special Education would be realized: 

1. Shorter vacation periods would improve learning retention for all 
of the special education students receiving instructional service. 
Continuity of learning also improves. 

2. More space would be available for experimental and/or innovative 
programs in the instructional process. 

3. Increased employment opportunities for work- experience students 
in special education programs would become available throughout 
the entire calendar year. 

4. Parents of children in special education would welcome any increase 
in the instructional phases of the program. 

5. A remission in motor development would decrease with physically 
handicapped and learning disabled children. 

Certain disadvantages would be apparent in the special education program. 
Namely, some of the children may be adversely affected by exposure to the in- 
creased number of adults; however, this may also be an advantage to saae of 
the children. Conmimity programs would have to adjust their schedule to the 
school's 45-15 plan to service the children during the vacation periods. 

The non- instructional or supportive services would be able to provide a 
greater degree of continuity in its guidance, psychological, health, and social 
work services to students and their families. The guidance staff, for example, 
could be more effective with students in the 8th and 9th grade who noiv represent 
the highest drop-out rate. The shorter vacation periods would allow counselors 
and social workers to reach and work with the students and their families in terms 




o£ continuing their education. The intensification o£ services in guidance, 
social work, psychological and health services would lead to an improvement o£ 
services. Also, referrals to these services will most likely decrease as a result 
of a decrease in delinquent acts as observed in other extended school year programs. 

Perhaps, the greatest disadvantages would be found in the possible loss of 
continuity in the personnel turnover in the Pupil Appraisal Teams because of 
staggered vacation schedules. However, this can be remedied by utilization of 
a floater staff* Community agencies would have to adjust their service schedule 
throughout the year. 

It would seem that any increase in the instructional and supportive services 
to the Hartford children would result in many benefits. The few disadvantages, 
are subject to modification and adjustment. 
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CaWUNITY INPUT 



Purpose: The purpose was to meet with groups o£ parents to explain the extended 
school year programs, and to hear their reactions. It was hoped that tliis series 
o£ meetings would give parents a greater understanding how the program would 
operate, and also give those involved with the study a greater understanding o£ 
how parents and other members o£ the community £elt. It was our intention to explain 
as clearly as possible the potential advantages and disadvantages o£ a 45-15, not 
"sell" the program. 

How groups were selected: Letters requesting a meeting were sent to over £orty 
di££erent organizations. Other groups heard about the program and requested a 
meeting. Members o£ the COTinunity steering committee met with every group which 
requested a meeting. 

Format: Eadi meeting began with a presentation by the Nova participants. The 

presentation attempted to explain the operation o£ a 45-15, its potential pro's and 

con's, and to explain the conduct o£ the study, who was involved with the study 

and who x\^ould make any decision about the extended school year. 

Reactions : The reactions o£ parents and other members o£ the community were, 

at best, neutral with a more substantial number o£ reactions ranging £ran scepticism 

to hostility. The concerns expressed £ell into t\^fo categories. The £irst groups 

included questions about how the study was being conducted and about how the decision 

would be made. The second groups included questions about the operation o£ a 45-15 

plan and its potential e££ect on the community. 

A. Questions about the 45-15. Parents were concerned about: 

1. the disruption o£ £amily schedules, particularly vacations, and supervision; 
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2. the continuity o£ contact between teachers and students; 

3. the problems o£ students finding meaningful employment during the tliree 
week inter-session; 

4. the need for air-conditioning in all the schools if operated during 
tlie summer months ; 

5. the need for activities with adequate supervision during the 15 -day 
breaks ; 

6. the disruption caused by out-of-school students on the streets during 
the 15-day breaks; 

7. the loss if teacher and student's traditional summer vacation; 

8. tlie potential loss of educational quality. 

B. Process Questions: While more difficult to identify, many were concerned 
about issues not necessarily involved with 45-15, but about the process of 
cliange as it applied to the Extended School Year. There are three pre- 
eminent fears: 

1. that no money exists to support the program; and even if there was, 
it would be better spent on other more urgent needs; 

2. that ultimately parents would be deprived of a choice about whether 
or not their child would attend school on a year-round or traditional 
calendar; 

3. that this "program" would be yet another example of using black and 
Puerto Rican children as subjects of an experiment; 

4. that, somehow, an extended school year would make parent participation 
more difficult. 

Summary : Some participants expressed interest in such advantages of the 45-15 
as the off-season vacations, more efficient utilization of facilities, and the 
possibility of improved instructional programming. However, the vast majority 
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o£ parents clearly expressed their opposition to tlie program. Sane o£ the reasons 
were based on a general resistance to any further change in the Hartford Schools, 
and some were based on very real concerns about the social and educational effects 
of the program, 

A decision to fully implement a 45-15 would meet with very strong resistance. 
A decision to solicit volunteers for a pilot 45-15 would necessitate a major 
educational and public relations effort to inform parents about the program. 
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Introduction: The survey was distributed to 180C students at the seventh grade 
level and above* The purpose o£ the questionnaire was to: 

A. determine academic, and vocational patterns o£ students which would 
affect any transition to an Extended School Year, and 

B, to more accurately estimate student preferences for work, school or 
vacation in the sumner, 

A profile o£ this information is stated below. The usefulness of the information 
is discussed in a concluding section. Also, an article frcxn the Weaver High School 
studen: newspaper is amended which expresses in the students' own words their 
attitudes about the Extended School Year. 
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Employment: 

A. Employment during the scliool year: 39% o£ respondents hold jobs 
during the school year; 92% o£ respondents noted that they would 
like to work during the scliool year if jobs were available. 

B. Employment during the summer: 57% o£ respondents held a job for 
an unspecified amount of time last summer; 18% stated they held 
jobs on which they worked less than ten hours per week; and 58% 
worked less than 30 hours per week. 

Academic ' 

A. 43% of respondents stated that they would like to go to school for 
more days each year and graduate earlier. 

B. 79% of respondents stated that they would like to be able to review 
or make up work that they had failed. 

Vacations : 

A. Frequency: 65% stated that they would not prefer shorter, more 
frequent vacations with same number of school days per year. 

B. Work: 92% stated they would work if they could find a job. 

C. Education: 90% of those responding stated that they were not 
involved in an organized educational program last summer. 

D. Recreational: 76% of the respondents stated tliat they were not 
involved in an organized recreational program last summer. 

E. Vacation Outside of City: 52% of respondents stated that they took 

a vacation outside the city last year; 20% stated that they were gone 
longer than three weeks. 
Preference for School in Summer : 

A. if voluntary: 23% 

B. if graduation credits were available: 65% 

C. if right time in sur/mer: 21% 
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D, i£ course wanted were available: 36% 

E, i£ failed a course: 391 

F, i£ nei^f course were available: 191 

G, no desire to go to school in sunmer under any circumstances: 471 
The Usefulness of Profile for the Extended School Year Study: 

The rate of return., 3S% (584 out of 1,650) is high enough to substantiate 
gross conclusions but is not large enough to permit using the data to draw 
fine distinctions. Given this constraint, it can be safely assumed that the 
survey demonstrates: 

A, That given a preference for summer activities, almost all students would 
choose to work in gainful employment, 

B, There is a general desire to graduate earlier, though no consensus as to 
an appropriate means to do so: i.e., more students want to graduate early 
than are willing to go to summer school, 

C, There is strong sentiment for additional opportunities for rmedial work, 
tliough no consensus that an ESY is the best vehicle to provide that opportunity. 

D, The vacation pattern inherited in a 45-15 is undesirable regardless of the 
alternatives . 

E, The vast majority of students enroll in no organized educational or recreational 
programs in the summer, 

F, 20% of the students would have to shorten their summer vacation out of the 
city to accommodate a 45-15 calendar. 

G, About 20% of students consistently express a desire for summer educational 
programs; if they failed a course, or if a course they wanted was available, 
this percentage rises to 39% and 36% respectively. Approximately half of the 
students do not want to attend school in the summer under any circumstances. 
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THE LOOKOUT 



May 22,1974 



45-15 Plan Knocked By 
Summer-Loving Students 



Uosnniu y Sharp Jind Sharon Willis 
The Ilarlford Board of Education 
is studying a plan for year-round 
school. Under this plan, students 
would go to school nine weeks and 
then would have a (liree-week 
vacation. While some students arc 
in school, other students would be 
on vacation. The following students 
gave their opi nions of this proposed 
plan: 

Lila Willis- don't think it's a 
very good idea. F'eople are not 
going to like to work in the summer 
and have the winter off since wc 
have been used to going to school 
on a different schedule.*' 

Kelvin Hell: "'There's no way 
jx^ople will like it. It*s be too hot 
and nobody will be in school... 
K v er y o n c u' i ! 1 want to be 
somewhere swimming or just free 
to do what they want.'* 

C.c.Uiy Lewis: "I don't think it 
will be right because while 
students will he on vacation, the 
others will be mad becau.se their 
friends will be out having a good 
lime and they will be stuck in 
school Also, some students look 
forward to the summer so they can 
get jobs. I just hope they won't 
change it because no one likes to go 
to school in hot weather.** 

James Harrison: "To me it is not 
right to change tlie scliool system 



because we have been looking 
forward every year for three 
months summer.** 

Donna Williams: **I don't think 
it's rigbt for the student to go to 
school in the summer. Most people 
would want to work instead of 
going to school. Half don't come, 
l]iere*s no need to have it at all." 

George Matthews: "Idon't like it 
U'cause I might be in school and 
Uiey're on vacation.** 

Joann Hohinson; "I don*t like the 
idea because we wouldn*t be able 
to work in the .summer and it will 
be loo hot to go to school.** 

Kevin Thomas: "That is a stupid 
idea because I want to work this 
summer.** 

Tracy Stellmacher: "1 would not 
like to go to school in the .summer 
because it would he too bot and I 
would like to work.** 

Sydney Mundeil: do not like 
Uiat Ix^cause it will stop me and 
other people from working.** 

Delx)rah Klheridge: "I don*t feel 
it's right to go to .school in the 
• summer. For one thing, it's too hoi. 
Besides n.ost people work during 
tJie summer. I say, give us a 
break.** 

Henry Slreele: "I want to work 
tills summer. It*s not a good idea.** 

Dennis Jenville: "I want to 
work. To hell with the Board!** 
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Section I: Summaxy and Conclusions 

A> The Usefulness o£ the Survey: The survey was designed to determine the 
relevant characteristics and attitudes o£ the parents o£ children attending 
the Hartford Schools. The statements listed below summarize the data 
collected. It should be emphasized that these statements are little more 
than descriptions. An inadequate rate of return, approximately 15%, makes ' 
it impossible to make statistically valid inferences from tlie data sample. 
However, certain trends appear significant enough to reasonably assimie them 
to be useful descriptions of parents of school- aged children as a whole. 
A summary of these conclusions are presented here. Complete percentage 
tabulations by variants are in Section II - V. 

B) Characteristics of the Population: 

1. In 62% of the homes surveyed, parents had the primary responsibility 
for child care. 

2. On a scale of one to seven, with one representing excellent and seven 
poor, 80% marked 4 or above for elementary schools,; 72% marked 4 or 
above for middle schools; 77% marked 4 or above for high sdiools. 

3. 52% of families do not take a vacation out of Hartford. Of the total 
sample only 12% take a vacation outside of Hartford for more than three 
weeks (the length of the 15-day vacation cycle on a 45- lb, . 

C. Needs and Concerns: 

1. 55% would like an earlier graduation 

2. 49% see the need for extra remedial work 
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3. 67% neither believe it possible, nor feel it desirable, to take off- 
season vacations. 

D. Needs and Concerns as Affected by Variants : 

1. Respondents with a poor opinion of the schools are less likely to 
want extra remedial work. 

2, Persons v^io take longer vacations tend not to want either earlier 
graduations or opportunities for more remedial work when asked in the ♦ 
context of an ESY. 

3. Parents of high school students tend not to want either earlier graduations 
or opportunities for more remedial work* 

4, Those parents \^ho care for their child after school have greater 
vacation flexibility. 

E. Attitudes towards an Extended School Year by Variants: 

1. 13^6 would approve given more services for more taxes 
23% would approve given more services for equal taxes 

8% would approve given Ic^^er costs for schools due to change 
in family vacation patterns. 

2. 24% would not approve under any of the above conditions; 
32% were undecided. 

3. Effect of Variants: 

Parents with younger children tend to reject any ESY ; 

Parents with shorter, or no vacation, tend more towards support 

of an ESY; 

Parents who think poorly of the Hartford Schools tend towards 
support of an ESY. 
Conclusions; 

1. The survey confinns the obvious conflicts between a 45-15 and 
traditional community work and recreational schedules. 
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2. Due to the characteristics o£ family and work commitments parents 
would have significant difficulties witli a forced change to a 45-15 
calendar. Competent advance planning, including coordination with 
the business sector, could, however, significantly reduce those 
difficulties stemming from work schedules. 

3. Approximately half of the parents surveyed see the need for more 
remedial work and earlier graduation, though they do not see the 
ESY as the way to adiieve tlnose goals. 

4. Finally, and perhaps most significantly, parents who do support 

an ESY express a poorer than average opinion of the schools. This 
relationship infers that parents are hoping an ESY will provide a 
vehicle for change, though their ultimate objectives might be 
different than those of a calendar revision. 
Section II: Characteristics and Attitudes of Respondents 

The first four questions attempted to determine the family characteristics 
and vacation patterns of the respondents. One item asked respondents to 
indicate on a scale of one to seven how they would rate the quality of the 
education program in Hartford elementary, middle and high schools. Hie 
purpose of these preliminary items was to establish a base of information 
about tlie respondents, so that generalizations could be made about the city as 
a whole. A second purpose was to, when broken dovm by items 5-10, determine 
if there was a relationship between these characteristics and attitudes about 
a change in calendar or an Extended School Year. Tlie average response to each 
items was by percentage of sample responding, 

1, Level of schools attended by children: Elementary - 44^i 

Middle - 26% 
High - 30% 

2. IVho takes care of the child when he/she is out of school? 

Parents - 62% Brother or Sister - 7% 

Relatives - 7% Child is Independent -18% 

Babysitter - 6% 103 
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3, llow would you rate the quality o£ educational programs in Hartford? 

On a scale o£ 1 to 7 with 1 being excellent, the percentage that marked 
4 or above was: 

Elementary - 80% 
Middle - 72% 
High - 77% 

4. Did you take a summer vacation with your children outside the city o£ 
Hartford last sunrier? 

Yes - 48% 
No - 52% 

If yes, was this vacation less than three weeks: 88% 
Section III: Single Item Questions by Respondent Profile: 

This section states the straight yes - no tabulations; then gives the characteristics 
of those who mark yes and those who mark no. 

Item A: Would you like the schools to provide the opportunity for your child 
to graduate earlier from high school? 

Yes - 55% No - 45% 

Item B: Does your child need more opportunity for remedial work? 

Yes - 49% No - 51% 

Item C: Given your present work schedule, would it be possible for your 

children to take vacation at times other than the summer if school 
was not in session? 

Yes - 33% No - 67% 

Item D: If your employer permitted, would you like to take a portion of 
your vacation at a time other than during the summer? 

Yes - 33% No - 67% 

Yes/No Response by Respondents' Characteristics: The following tables list 
a single characteristic, such as care of child by the percentage answering 
yes or no to Items A,B,C, or D, as stated above. 
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Level of School(s) attended by Oiildren: 







Elementary 


Middle 


High 


Item • Ar 


les • 


/!<; 


Co 


27 




No: 


45 


23 


32 


item 


165 • 


ou 




24 




viO • 


AO 






Item C: 


Yes: 


45 


26 


29 




No: 


44 


25 


31 


Item D: 


Yes: 


50 


24 


26 




No: 


42 


26 


31 



Who takes care of the child when he/she is out of school? 







Parent Relative 


Babysitter Sibling 


Indept 


Item A: 


Yes: 


671 6% 


5% 


4% 


17% 




No: 


57$ 8"^ 


7% 


10% 


19% 


Item B: 


Yes: 


61$ 7% 


6% 


6% 


70% 




No: 


65$ 5^ 


3% 


9% 


17% 


Item C: 


Yes: 


71$ 4^ 




4% 


15% 




No: 


58$ 8$ 


5% 


9% 


20% 


Item D: 


Yes: 


65$ 4$ 


S% 


4% 


21% 




No; 


58$ 8$ 


61 


9% 


19% 


How would you rate the quality of educational program in Hartford? 








Elementary 


Middle 


nijTh 




Item A: 


Yes: 




71% 


80% 






No: 


80$ 


72% 


75% 




Item B: 


Yes: 


75$ 


65% 


55% 






No: 


85$ 


80% 


88% 




Item C: 


Yes: 


80$ 


65% 


79% 






No: 


80$ 


76% 


75% 




Item D: 


Yes: 


77% 


71% 


76% 






No: 


80% 


71% 


77% 





Did you take a summer vacation with your children outside the City of Hartford 
last summer? 

Vacation Outside No % Vacation Less 
of Hrirtford Vacation Than 3 Weeks 



Item A: 
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Yes: 
No: 
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37% 

63% 



57% 
43% 



11% 
15% 



Vacation Outside 
o£ Hartford 



No 
Vacation 



% Vacation Less 
Tlian 3 Weeks 



item 15 • 


ICS I 




Do 0 


1 1 0 
11 V 




No: 


61% 


42% 


15% 


Item C: 


Yes: 


36% 


54% 


10% 




No: 


64% 


46% 


14% 


Item D: 


Yes: 


39% 


57% 


8% 




No: 


61% 


43% 


16% 



Section IV; 

I£ no, why do you prefer to continue with only summer vacations: 



A. Satisfied with present school calendar: 

B. Recreational opportunities for children: 

C. Head of house has vacation in summer only: 

D. Easier to arrange for supervision of children: 



56^ 
20% 
18% 
7% 



Analysis Breakdo\m by Characteristic o£ Respondents: 






Level o£ school (s) attended by diildren: 








Elementary 


Middle 


High 


Response A 


53 


56 


53 


Response B 


19 


24 


21 


Response C 


21 


13 


21 


Response D 


7 


8 


5 


Who takes care 


o£ the children wlien he/she is out o£ 


school? 





Parent Relatives Babysitter Sibling Independent 



Response A 
Response B 
Response C 
Response D 



65 
52 
60 
53 



8 
4 

9 
0 



7 
4 
7 
12 



6 
15 

4 
12 



13 
26 
19 
24 



How would you rate the quality of the educational program in Hart£ord 
(percentages marking 4 or above with 1 being excellent on 7 point scale) 



Response A 
Response B 
Response C 
Response D 



E3 cmentary 


Middle 


High 


84% 


74% 


75% 


79% 


70% 


66% 


731 


82% 


80% 


82'% 


66% 


86% 
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Did you take a summer vacation with your children outside the City of 
Hartford last summer? 



If Yes, Longer 





I 


No 


Than ^ WniaVc: 


Response A 


51% 


49% 


11% 


Response B 


75% 


25% 


11% 


Response C 


80% 


20% 


13% 


Response D 


74% 


26% 


53% 


Section V 









I would approve an extension or change in the school calendar in Hartford if: 

A. Students would receive more educational opportunities although it would 
cost more in local taxes: 13% 

B. Students would receive more educational opportunities for the same amount 
of local taxes: 23% 

C. Students would receive the same education for less school taxes, though it 
x^fould change family vacation patterns: 8% 

D. None of the above: 24% 

E. IMdecided: 32% 

Level of school (s) attended by children: 



Response A 
Response B 
Response C 
Response D 
Response E 

Who takes care of the child when he/she is out of school? 



Elementary 


Middle 


High 


44% 


29% 


27% 


52% 


22% 


26% 


50% 


27% 


23% 


41% 


22% 


36% 


43% 


28% 


29% 



Response A 
Response B 
Response C 
Response D 
Response E 



Parent 


Relative 


Babysitter 


Sibling 


Independent 


58% 


6% 


10% 


0 


26% 


60% 


1% 


5% 


5% 


28% 


63% 


5% 


0 


10% 


20% 


66% 


9% 


•3% 


7% 


16% 


69% 


5% 


4% 


8% 


14% 
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How v/ould you rate the quality o£ educational program in Hartford? 



Elementary 


Middle 


Mich 


661 


431 


71% 


781 


52% 


52% 


781 


7n% 


75% 


90% 


83% 


801 


851 


93% 


79% 



Response A 
Re.sponse B 
Response C 
Response D 
Response E 

Did you take a summer vacation with your children outside the City o£ 
Hartford last summer? 

Less Than 

Yes 

Response A 29^ 
Response B 44" 
Response C 47 
Response D 68 
Response E 45 



No 


4 Weeks 


71% 


61 


56% 


51 


53% 


16% 


32% 


21% 


55% 


13% 
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The Community Impact Committee has met with the heads o£ four City 
Departments (Fire, Police, Social Services and Recreation) and a representative 
o£ the City Manager to determine what effect, if any, an Extended School Year 
would have on the internal workings, manpower, operation and fiscal basis of 
each of these City agencies. 

A questionnaire was also distributed to each of the four agencies to see 
how a variety of plans (quin, quarter, 45-15) would affect the City. Hie question 
naires were distributed at the end of the meeting with department heads. 

The returned questionnaires indicated that while the quality and cost of 
City services will be basically unaffected, a significant reorganization would 
be necessary. Tlie Social Services Department and Fire Department indicated that 
under any of the Extended School Year plans, there would be no change in their 
services to the conmunity nor would an Extended School Year program make any 
difference in manpower or money. 

The Police Department has indicated that while no police services would be 
affected, it would require that school crossing guards be hired on a year-round 
basis at a modest increase in expenditure. Hartford Police Department indicated 
this would be true for all Extended School Year plans. 

The City agency most likely to directly feel the significance of an Extended 
School Year program would be Parks and Recreation Department. In their instance, 
it would require reallocation of time and personnel to meet at Extended School 
Year schedule. It was also indicated that some additional personnel would be 
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needed and it is estimated to change the existing program would cost somewhere in 
tlie $40,000 range. However, tl\e Parks and Recreation Department feels this modest 
increase would be offset by "smaller groups that could get better instruction and 
supervision." 

The responses of the department heads indicated that some thought went into 
the answers. However, it appears they did answer questions dealing with public 
response as any other citizen might rather than as head of a City Department and, 
therefore, tliese responses should be looked upon as the same as any private citizen. 

One problem area seems to be the cost increase for year-round crossing guards. 
Hie police figure of $60,000 seems high. It would appear that if every school in 
the City operated year-round, a figure between $45,000 to $50,000 would be needed 
for school crossing guards. However, a city-wide implementation of 45-15 with 
the ensuing closing elementary schools would necessitate the elimination of 
approximately 21 positions. Savings of $18,000 from the current figure would 
result from fewer positions working nice weeks longer with a proportional 
increase in pay. 
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Introduction: 

The purpose o£ the sub-comnittee was to examine the impact o£ an Extended 
School Year in the Greater Hartford Comnunity to inform the conmunity about the 
characteristics of an ESY, and to determine the reaction of the Community to the 
possibility of a 45-15 plan. Because no public school system can successfully 
operate without the support of its community, we considered our tasks to be 
among the most important undertaken by the Feasibility Study. 

Regardless of the outcanie of the study, the sub-committee is proud that 
this important issue hss been the subject of extensive and informed public 
debate and discussion. As a result of this interaction, we propose the following 
recommendations : 

1* Tliat the study reject any implementation of a 45-15 city-wide; 

2. That the study reject a mandated iin)lementation of a pilot program; 

3. That the study encourage the Board of Education to facilitate a 
pilot program that provided for additional instructional opportunities 
during vacations, and was offered on a voluntary basis to parents 

and teachers. 

Sources of Information: 

These recommendations are based on information drawn from the following 
sources: the experiences of other school districts, the report of a committee of 
teachers and administrators, a summary of parent meetings, a survey of Hartford's 
parents, a survey of the business community, and a survey of student interests. 
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Portions of tliis information are summarized below: 

A. Tlie experiences of other school districts: support of the 45-15 in other 
districts appeared strong. Also it was evident that the level of support 
increased as tlie community gained familiarity with the operation of the 
program. To what extent this support was contingent on tlie undesirable 
characteristics of other alternatives is not known. 

B. Report of teachers and administrators: from their knowledge of their 
student needs, they perceive the follo^ving potential problems: lack of 
clothing for winter vacation activities, lack of adequate available 
vacation programs during fall, winter, and spring, scheduling of family 
vacations, reluctance of middle- class parents to endorse the program due 
to vacation patterns, and the problem of working parents arranging for 
child care. 

C. Some participants expressed interest in such advantages of the 45-15 
as the off-season vacations, more efficient utilization of facilities, 
and the possibility of improved instructional programming. However, 
the vast majority of parents clearly expressed their opposition to the 
program. Sane of the reasons for this opposition Avere based on mis- 
conceptions of the program, some were based on a general resistance to 
any further change in the Hartford Schools, and some were based on very 
real concerns about the social and educational effects of the program. 
A decision to fully implement a 45-15 would meet with very strong 
resistance. A decision to solicit volunteers for a pilot 45-15 would 
necessitate a major educational and public relations effort to inform 
parents about the program. 

D. Results of Parent Survey: due to low rate of return, very little information 
can be drawn from the results. 

E. A Survey of the Business Community: the survey indicated tliat 801 of the 
firms in the areas would permit alternate vacation patterns. They also 
indicated tliat the staggered vacation schedule would permit them to 
offer substantially more jobs to school-aged youth than they do now. 

F. Tlie results indicated that given a choice, almost all students who legally 
could, would work during the summer. If work were not available, half 
indicated they would like to go to school under certain conditions. Only 
one-quarter reacted favorably to the idea of shorter, more frequent 
vacations . 

Summary: 

The sub -committee has carefully considered the information above, the hopes 
of parents and businessmen for the program, and the objections of many members 
of the community. It is the opinion of the committee that many of the problems 
which are initially distrubing can be solved by careful planning. It is also 
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the opinion o£ the sub-conmittee thfit the 45-15 offers sufficient merit to support 
a pilot program. However, the group was aware of the potential hardships mandated 
implementation might create. Thus, as stated in the introduction, the conmittee 
wishes to reconmend that the Board of Education facilitate the implanentation 
of a voluntary pilot that provides for vacation programming. It is our hope that 
this option, and the guarantee of vacation activities, will alleviate the 
difficulties which some families might experience, while promoting the benefits 
which the program offers. 
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Introduction : The Extended School Year Study, in conjunction with the Greater 
Hartford Chamber o£ Conmerce, conducted a survey o£ area business and industries. 
The purpose o£ the questionnaire was to determine: 

A. the ability o£ the business community to adopt to a calendar modification; 
and - 

B. to determine i£ any such adoption could provide greater opportunities 
£or students. The results o£ the survey are summarized below. 

Concerns o£ the Business Canmunity 

A. 33% stated that it would be o£ assistance to their industry or business i£ 
employees wanted to take their vacations at times other than during the 
summers. 56% stated that it would be o£ no additional value, and 11% were 
undecided. 

B. 80% o£ £irms surveyed stated that they would allow employees to take their 
vacations at different times in the year. 13% said that they would be unable 
to provide this flexibility and 7% were undecided. 

C. 98% of respondents stated that they could make the transition to alternative 
vacation patterns for employees in less than a year, with 77% needing three 
months or less. 

Concerns of Business Community and of Students 

A. 81% of respondents indicated that a significant increase in midyear graduations 
would not affect their ability to hire graduates on a permanent basis. 
Three per cent mentioned that such an increase might make it more difficult. 
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B. Fifty one per cent o£ all respondents hire students and 24% o£ all respondents 
indicated that alternate vacation patterns established by the scliools would 
allow them to hire more students. A rough estimate o£ the additional positions 
projected by respondents is 400. These positions would be evenly distributed 
between the winter, spring, and fall seasons. 

C. Support for year-round education was strong: 

a. 661 indicated their support if offered witli no change in local taxes 
with 24^6 undecided. 

b. 52% indicated their support even though steps taken to save costs might 
result in disruption of family patterns, with 30-0 undecided. 

c. 41-0 approved of a year-round program with additional expenditures 
with 30% remaining undecided. 

Additional Advantages and Disadvantages 

In addition to the multiple choice question, tlie survey included an open-ended 
statement asking respondents if they perceived any advantages or disadvantages 
other than those mentioned. As advantages, respondents listed: 

A. More student help available at times other than summer 

B. More efficient use of school buildings and staff 

C. Reduction or better utilization of taxes 

D. Less pressure for summer vacation 

E. Fewer idle children on the streets 

F. Better education 

G. Take fluctuations out of business cycles 

As disadvantages, respondents listed: 

A. Upset of traditional family vacation patterns 

B. Potential of work and vacation schedules 

C. Not enough students available in summer 

D. Increase school operating costs 
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The Characteristics of Respondents 



Number o£ Fims 
Responding 

1, Kind o£ Business: 



Retail 30 

iVholesale 13 

Construction 7 

Finance and Insurance 36 

Professional and Technical 29 

Manufacturing 30 

Services 49 

Other 15 

2. Number of Persons Employed: 

0-10 43 

10 - 25 28 

25 - 50 32 

50 - 100 18 

100 - 200 14 

200 - or more 51 

3. Percentage of employees living in City of Hartford: 

0 - 10% 70 

11 - 20% 41 

21 - 301 24 

31 - 401 11 

41 - 50% 10 

51 - 60% 4 

61 - 70% 4 

- 71 - 100% 13 

4. Sdieduling of Employees Vacations: 
Week of Greatest Number of Vacations 

July 2 10 

July 9 33 

July 16 48 

July 23 53 

July 30 66 

August 6 80 

August 13 76 

August 20 44 

August 27 26 

Other 26 
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SECriQ\ V 
FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



Ihe Committee, canposed o£ the chairperson o£ the five sub -committees 
and Nova participants developed the final recommendations. The alternatives 
were, in brief: 

1. final rejection of the Extended School Year; 

2. endorsement of a pilot with city-wide implications; 

3. a format for decision-making on a school by school basis. 

It was decided to submit all three reconmendations to the Steering Committee 
for final consideration. Also, it was decided to advocate that: 1) the Steering 
Committee reject alternatives 1 and 2 , and 2) that the Steering Committee adopt 
Reconmendation 3. 
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DRAFT RECOMMENDATION 1 



RESOLVED: That the Committee recommends that no further consideration 
be given to the Extended School Year in Hartford. Due to the 
programmatic and fiscal characteristics of the Hartford Public 
Schools, substantial benefits cannot results from full or 
partial implementation. 
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DRAFT RECOrWENDATION 2 



RESOLVED: That the Committee reconmend that a pilot 45-15 program be initiated 
in the Hartford Public School System beginning in the fall of 1975. 
The intent of this pilot would be to test the educational validity 
of the year-round school. If the results of the pilot are favorable, 
the Committee reccmmends that the 45-15 plan be implemented in the 
Hartford Schools at all levels of instruction. 

Characteristics of the Plan: 

Students are divided into four groups. Each group goes to school 
for 45 days then has a 15 day vacation. Attendance schedules for the 
groups are spaced 15 days apart so that only three of the four groups 
are in school at any one time. TTiis alloii^s vacation periods at all 
times during the year for each group, plus a short common vacation 
for all in the summer. Each student attends school for a total of 180 
days each year. In addition, the Committee wishes to stipulate: 

1. that local decisions must 1 .olve administrators, teachers, 
and community members; 

2. that the Board commit itself to funding instructional programs 

to be offered by the schools during the 15 day "vacation" periods. 
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DRAFT RECmiENDATION 3 



This recommendation was passed by a secret ballot on May 22, 1974 by 
the Steering Committee o£ the Extended School Year Feasibility Study. The 
resolution represents the final position o£ the majority o£ the Committee on 
the future of an Extended School Year for Flartford, The resolution is based 
on the report from sub-conmittees and additional supporting documentation, 
A statement expressing a minority opinion which opposed this resolution follows 
this recommendation. 

RESOLVED: That the Steering Committee recommend that the Board of Education , 
and the Central Administration facilitate the adoption of a 45-15 
program in a school or schools where: 

1. Two- thirds of the faculty believes that the program will have 
substantial educational merit for their school; and 

2, Two- thirds of parents believe that the program will have 
substantial merit for their diildren and their neighborhood. 
At least 90% of the families sending children to a particular 
school must vote with one vote allowed per family. 

This recommendation assumes: 

1, That the decisions should ultimately be controlled by the 
parties most directly affected; and 

2, That diverse educational programs strengthen the public schools. 
Thus, the adoption of the 45-15 in one school would not necessarily 
affect any other schools. Parents should be given choices about the 
education offered to their children. 
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3* Therefore, this recanmendation creates the possibility that 
no school might choose a year-round calendar; and that subject 
to financial constraints, many schools might adopt a 45-15. 
Characteristics of the Program; 

Students are divided into four groups. Each group goes to school 
for 45 days then has a 15 day vacation. Attendance schedules for 
the groups are spaced 15 days apart so that only three of the four 
groups are in school at any one time. This allows vacation periods 
at all times during the year for each group, plus a short common 
vacation for all in the summer, dach student attends school for 
a total of 180 days each year. In addition, the Steering Committee- 
wishes to re-emphasize that while the Board should facilitate 
the adoption of the program, 

1, any decision should be ultimately controlled by those 
directly involved such as administrators, teachers and 
parents ; 

2, that the Board commit itself to ftinding instructional 
programs to be offered by the schools during the 15- day 
vacation periods. 
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A Minority Report 

Those o£ us who oppose any further experimentation or investigation o£ the 
Extended School Year have studied the concept very seriously for the past nine 
months. We have surveyed the research that is available and attempted to discuss 
the concept with parents and other members of our communities. IVhile we respect 
the opinion of the majority, we strongly feel that an Extended School Year would 
be bad for the children of Hartford, and bad for our neighboihoods . 

Our major objections are as follows: 

1. It cannot be demonstrated that an Extended School Year will be 
helpful to students learning the basic skills they so desperately 
need; 

2. Too little is known about the effects of a 45-15 plan on communities; 

3. Because of work and vacation schedules, parents are strongly opposed 
to the program; 

4. Tlie teaching staff is opposed to the program. 

In addition to these specific concerns, we believe that the schools have 
already played with too many "experiments." No sooner has a program been implemented, 
than a decision is made to start another and phase out the old. Thus, we believe 
that the administration and the board should first work on improving what we have 
already; and secondly, no funds should be committed to additional program. MCNEY 
IS DESPERATELY NEEDED to restore cuts in already existing programs. 

Because of the opposition of parents, because of the opposition of staff, 
and because we feel tliat an extended school year will not be good for Hartford, 
we strongly urge the Board of Education to reject the recanmendation of the majority. 



SECTION VI 



EVALUATION 

This entire project which involved many groups (C of C, CREC, B of E, 
City Leaders) in the City of Hartford felt strongly that external monitoring 
was essential. We are including a copy of an evaluation from Guidelines, Inc., 
Great Neck, New York, concerning this feasibility study. 

External evaluation of the process was also completed by: 

Dr. John Allison, Capital Region Education Council (CREC), Windsor, Ct. 
Dr. Paul Taylor, Connecticut State Dept. of Education, Hartford, Ct. 
Dr. Robert Nehring, Hartford Board of Education, Hartford, Ct. 
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T^g' GUIDELINES JNCORPORATED 



June 13, 1974 



Dr. John H, Alschuler, 

Director, Extended School Year 

Feasibility Study, 

Hartford Public Schools, 

Administration Offices, 

249 High Street, 

Hartford, Connecticut 06103 



Dear John - 



We have had opportunity to observe the Extended School Year Feasibility 
Study from the development of Its preliminary procedures ; as the study 
itself was conducted; and through the accumulation and preparation of 
the intelligence conveyed by this succinct report. 

May we compliment the Hartford School District's approach to this in- 
vestigation? It has been thorough; it has touched every base in its ef- 
fort to surface pertinent Issues u* o spirit of thorough and open inquiry, « 
It has produced not only a document which opens avenues for new think- 
ing and planning, but has already contributed much to the thinking of 
Individuals both within and without the school district. 



Although It reached a ••no-go'* recommendation. It's been a project char- 
acterized by integrity and by intelligent consideration of educational values. 
The study's central concern has been the search for more effective pat- 
terns of teaching-learning. 



We note, throughout, that the study has been approached as an unfolding 
educational effort rather than a "promotion" or campaign. The balance 
of the Year Round Study's possible advantages and disadvantages has 
been spotlighted for fair and open consideration. 

It Is noteworthy, too, that all groups affected have been brought into the 
C3ntral steering committee, and that the ideas and deliberations of the 
central effort, along with its sub-committee, contributions have been re- 
layed I nto wider areas of dialogue and debate among those upon whom a 
Year Round School program would hove significant impact. 
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The study, with both fairness and comprehension, also gave ear and 
voice to the aspects of change In the entire educational structure which 
may well be indicated whether or not a Year Round School program Is 
initiated* These needs became crystal clear as the study disclosed 
that the change to an extended school year would require basic changes 
in a host of educational programs and auxiliary services. There was 
significant agreement that such changes, alblet not always comfortablef 
must eventually occur if schools are to better serve today's variety of 
children and youth and face the realities of today's social concerns 
and problems. 

The concerns generated and surfaced by studying the Year Round School 
programs of other schools; the deliberations of Hartford's teachers and 
administrators; the reactions of parent groups; the communications as- 
pects of the community survey; the contributions of the business commu- 
nity and the survey of student interests promoted a healthy exchange of 
thinking about the Hartford schools as viable institutions with potential 
for flexibility. Thisf in every directionf is a valuable concept to have 
sponsored. 

The sub-committee reports and pollings of Pupil Personnel Service and 
Special Education, Curriculum and Instruction, Organization and Ad- 
ministrationf Staff Development, Community Impact| and from Elementary, 
Middle School and High School pollings, disclosed both interest and anx- 
ieties. They showed interest in building new inter-group approaches 
that enable schools to focus more meaningfully upon Individual learners. 

The concern for involving all affected people and groups before embark- 
ing upon new programs was a timely and worthy facet of this effort. The 
concensus that n'^w programs and the required planning and inservice ef- 
forts should be worked out, a step at a time, was a meaningful development 
from this YearF^ound School Feasibility Study effort. 

An even brief association with the Hartford Public Education scene In- 
dicates - although many efforts have been tried - that few, understandably, 
could accomplish all of their sponsor's dreamed-of academic progress or 
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hoped-for economic gains. Thus, when plans to innovate are discussedf 
there cannot help but be a natural vestige of incredulity among admin- 
istrators and staff or, even more particularly, among Hartford's 
more disadvantaged citizenry # 



We would characterize this feasibility study as a forward step in in- 
volving staff and community. The acceptance of its quonfied^"No" 
verdict by the study team and 'ts director; its utterly broad involve- 
ment of all people; its many extremely positive judgments of the worth 
of Year Round Schools as a vehicle for increased concern for individuals 
and as the stimulus for a new focus on teaching has had a decided plus 
value* 

"The calendar of operation used by most American schools has had its 
roots embedded in the agrarian society that we once were. During the 
time when school children were needed to tend to the crops during the 
summer of the year this school calendar made ultimately good sense. 
It seems sense to observe that those days are now gone forever * 

Oddly, such age old traditions are most closely held in New England where 
agriculture now least holds sway. It will take time and a much more 
propitious setting before the Year Round School will be accepted in 
very many schools in the Northeast, even though there are^much nore 
widely enthusiastic and successful moves in this direction in the South 
and West, 

This feasibility study may be considered as a failure. However, Its very 
fairness of perspective has certainly fostered productive pro and con think- 
ing. It is also important to note that there was more conviction regarding 
Year Round School need and worth among all elements of the professional 
staff than among the students and public ### an outcome which may have been 
expected in a community with gargantuan problems and few easy answers, ^ 
either past or present* 

* YEAR ROUND COMMUNITY SCHOOLS a framework for administrative 

leadership AASA (Gordon McCIoskey) 1973# 
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Whether the values of this frank and involving study may result in a re- 
surgence of drive for Year Round Schools •••or whether, in parallel 
fashion, it may stimulate other new and balanced efforts to refocus the 
school program upon individuals and to increase curriculum flex- 
ibility - - the Year Round School study's conduct and its results are 
certain to make a positive contribution^ 



Both citizens and staff members as a result of this study's full in- 
volvement, thorough communication and basic integrity — will be more 
ready, in whatever next round of planning may ensue, to consider new 
alternatives which may enhance the reality, efficiency and accountability 
of Hartford's educational efforts for children and youths 



Fred Ambellan, 
Executive Secretary 
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APPENDIX A 
Survey and Interview Fonns 



FORMAT OF IhiTERVIBV mHi aX)RDINATORS ; (Pupil Personnel and Special Education) 

1. Indicate the nunber of staff you have assigned to your department. 

2. Ifow many school days is each staff member expected to work? 

3. Are the expected nunber of work days scheduled during the regular 
180 school day year between September and June? 

4. How many school days is each secretary expected to work? 

5. Are the expected nunber of work days scheduled during the regular 
180 school day year between September and June? 

6. IVhat is the staff reaction to the Extended School Year? 

7. IVhat is your reaction to the Extended School Year? 

8. IVhat are some general factors within your department that have some 
degree of significance to the Extended School Year? 

9. \ihat do you and your staff menfcers view as advantages and disadvantages 
of the Extended School Year? 

Prior to the interviews, each department coordinator had the opportunity, 
along with all staff members, to have a general orientation to the concept of 
the Extended School Year. This was conducted by the administrative staff of 
the Hartford Public Schools. 
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Survey and Interview Forms 



STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. lama: Male Female 

2. My age is: 20-24 25-29 30-34 

35-39 40-44 45-49 

50+ 

3. The number of years I have in teaching are: 

0 thru 5 6 thru 10 

11 thru 15 15 thru 20 . 

• 20 and above 

4. Tlie level I v/ork with is: K-2 3-6 7-8 9-12 

5. What level of study have you completed? B.A. C.A.G.S.. 

M.A. Ed.D. 



6. Do you live in the City of ?Iartford? Yes No 

7. Would you v/ork in some form of an extended school year v/ith 
additional compensation? Yes No 

8 Would you support an extended school year if each teacher had the 
option of choosing to either work an extended school year or to remain 
on the present work year? Yes No 

9. Do you attend summer sessions doing graduate work? Yes No_ 



s No 



10. Do you usually work at another job during the summer months? Ye 

11. Do you feel that the attendance problem would be greater if Hartford 
adopted some extended school year plan? Yes No 

12 Do you feel that the children who are on vacation while the remainder 
* of the school is in session will cause disruption to the normal operation 
_ - u^^i ^r^A nQirti-iimrhftorl business? Yes No 



oi Liie o*-ii«j«ji lo 111 4iv-^^»»". • 

of your school and neighborhood business? Yes. 

13 . Using the following list of possible advantages of an ESY' check thos 
that you feel would apply to ?Iartford: 

Increase flexibility in curriculsr design 



e 



Prevent serious learning loss over the long summer vacation_ 
Provide new opportunities for remediation and acceleration^ 
Increase the economic and professional status of teachers — 
Increase professional and fiscal accountability 
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Provide for a full and economic use of school facilities 

Provide opportunities for alternnUve educational programming. 

Increase meaningful employment opportunities for students 

Utilize educational talents of teachers on a full time basis 

Increase retention of English for non-native speakers 

14. Using the following list of possible disadvantages of an ESY 
check those that you feel would apply to Hartford. 

Load to changes in family and community life 

Create prohibitive costs for teacher's salaries 

Rcauit in no significant educational g<3in_ 



Necessitate an unnecessary revamping of the curriculum 

Shorten period students and teachers are released from school pressure_ 

Release students from school without adequate available programs 

Necessitate prohibitive air-conditioning costs 

Lead to disruptions caused by out-of-school students 

15. Of the 4 plans of an ESY explained at the beginning of this questionnaire 
check the plan that you feel should be considered most seriously: 

Four-Quarter 

Quinmester_ 



Continuous Progress Plan_ 

45-15 Day Plan 

None 
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P vRENTAL A^'riTP.OES /^ ND !tVFORM^TIOn 
1. Names of school(s) aUendeU by children: Eleirentar y 

Mlcale 



High 

2. Number of parents In the home: 1 2 



3. Hov; Ion, J have-* you lived In Hertford? 



4. How would you rate the present educational programs In Hcirtford? 

Elementary: Superior Above Average /"^.verage Below Average 

Mid-ile: Superior '^^bove Average^ Average Below Average 

High: Superior Move Average Average Below Average^ 

5. V ould you like schools to provide the opportunity for your children to 
graduate earlier? Yes No 

3. V'ould you like the school to provide more opportunity for remedial work? 
Yes No 



7. Given your present work schedule, would it be possible for your children 
to take vacations at times Ot:her than In the summer? Yes No 

8. If your employer was vUlllng to make arrangements , would you be willing 

to cliange your vacation for times other than during the summer? Yes ^No 

9. Did you take a vacation outside the City of Hartford last summer? 

Yes No . If yes, how long were you away from the Clty?(Clrcle one) 

Less than one week. 
Less than two weeks. 
Less than three weeks. 
Less than four weeks. 
More than four v/eeks. 



10. If Hartford were to begin a year-round program, when would you prefer your 
children to have their vacation? 

a. the same vacation dates presently used. 

b. whenever I want a vacatio n 

c. every 45 days 



11. In what month would you prefer the longest vacation? 

Jsn. July 

Feb. Aug._ 

Mar. 

Apr. 
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June 
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12. If June, July and August e • /o ' -^references: . why do yo»j prefer to 
continue vacations su mm er i-.; your child? 

1. .'iacisfled with pv..sent schc: . celei dsr ^ 

2. Recreational opportunities for chlL.'reii 

3. Head of house has vacation In sun.;ur,r 

4. Tradition 

5. V/ant to travel with children 

S. Can plan on all my children having sams vacation da tes 

7. Easier to arrange for supervision of children 

8. Other. 



13. I would approve an extended school year program In Hartford if^: 

Students would receive the same educr'tion for less school taxes. 

Students would receive more ed»'C5tio;i2l opportunities for the same 

amount of local ta-'-r^. 

Students would receive more educational opportunities although It 

would cost Piore in local taxes. 

^ None of the above. 

Undecided. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION 



SCHOOL N'.ME 



GRADE 



MALE - i KMALE (CIRCLE ONE) 

1. Do you hold a job during ths school year? Yes N o 

a • If yev , hov; many hours co you work each week? 

b. If no I would you work if u job were available. Yes No 



2. Did you have a job last suminer? Yes No 

a. If yes, how many hours did you work each week? 

3» Would you like to go to school for more days each year and ^jraduate 
earlier? Yes No 

4. Would you like more opportunity to review or make up work in subjects that 
you didn't receive credit or failed? Yes No 

5. Would you prefer shorter, more frequent vacations, with the same number 
of school days per year as now? Yes No 

S. V/ould you work during vacations If you could find a job? Yes I>Io 

7. ^I'^ere you Involved In an organised recreational program last summer? 

Yes No . 

a . If yes , for how long ? . 

3. \Vere you involved In an organUed educational program last summer? 
Yes No 

a . If yes , for how long ? 

9. If the opportunity were available would you like to go to school for part of 
the summer? (Check as many as apply) 

3. Yes, if It was voluntary 

b. Yes, If I could get graduation credUs 

c. Yes, If It was the right time In the summer 

d. Yes, If the courses I wante:i were available 

e. Yes, if I failed e course 

f. Yes, if new courses were available 

g. No, I dofi't want to go to school at all in summer 

10. Did you take a vacation outside the City of Hartford last summer? 
Yes No . If yes , how long were you away from Hartford ? 

a. Less than 1 week? Yes No 

b. Less than 2 weeks? Yes N o 

c. Less than 3 weeks? Yes N o 

d. Less than 4 weeks? Yes N o 

e. More than 4 weeks? Yea N o 
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11. Thrtic^ tv\ists fjUmero'Js plane for the orgonii;atlon of Lne school year. 
C*:' :.'":v'2 plan-^, four .^^eem iha most prcMLsing :or Hartford. Each of 
thi i V >i.ans would hcve a diifersnt effe^:; on educational and community 
ac::i :i l3s. Please rttad each plan with Us visual representation* and 
cl»-r'. Mit your reaction to It. 

FOJR-CUARTER - Tl-e school year Is divided into four quarters, each 
qvi<?rter 12 weeks lon j. Studants must attend any three, or elect all four 
of che c, '.arteir . 



Positive Negative Neutral^ 

CUINMESTER - The school year is dlvid:=jd Info five, 9 wnelr sessions. 
Stv.dents must attend four f^nsslons and can elect to attend e fifth. 



Positive Negative ^Neutral^ 



CONTINUOUS PROGRESS ?U\N - This is a non-graded, individual accelera- 
tion plan carried on in the course of 240 days. 



Positive Negative Neutral 

"45-15" D^^Y PLW - Students are divided into four groups, attending 
school for 45 instructional days, then having 15 school days (3 weeks) 
vacation. The entrance of a group into the system is staggered so that 
only 75 percent of the student body is in school at any one time. Students 
attend school for 180 days. 



Positive . Negative Neutral 

* Visuals to be designed 
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Name of firm 



Contact perso n 

Kind of business (check one) 



retail wholesale construction finance & insurance 



professional & technica l manufacturing services 

1. How many people do you employ? 

O-IO 10-25 25-50 50-100 100-200 

200 or more 

2. Approximately what percentage of your employees live in the City 
of Hartford ?_ 



3. Please rank on the basis of 1,2,3, the weeks when, this past summer, your 
employees took their vacations. "1" would be the week when the greates.t 
number of employees vacation, "2" the second greatest number and "3" the 
third greatest number. 

July. 1973 Au gust, 1973 Other 

2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 

4. Would if help your industry/business if your employees wanted to take their 
vacations at a time other than during the summer? 

Yes No Undecided 



5. If the school calendar was changed permitting year-round education, would 
you allow employees to take their vacations at different months in the year? 
Yes No Undecided^ 
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6. If your answer is yes, how long ahead of time would you need to know the 
vacation plans of your employees to arrange proper manpower scheduling? 

less than one month One to three months ^Three to six months^ 

Six months to a year A year One-and-a-half years or more 

7. Please indicate the conditions under which your industry/business would 
approve a year-round educational program. 

a. Students would receive about the same education as they do now at a 
lower cost in local school taxes. 

Yes N o Undecided 

b. Additional education would be offered to students for about the same 
amount of money now paid in local taxes. 

Yes No Undecided 

c. Additional education would be offered to students at some Increase In 
the amount of local school taxes. 

Yes No Undecided 
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d. I do not favor any of these proposed plans. My reasons are: 



3. Do you hire students during the school year? y-«? No 

If yes, approximately how many students do you hire during the school year? 
0-5 3-10 10-20 20-50 SO or more 



9. Do you believe you would hire more students If they were available for work 
during periods other than summer, with more flexible hours? 
Yes No Undecided 

If yes, which type of work would you hire more students for? Part-time 



Full-time . Also, during what periods of the year would you hire more 

students If they were available? V/lnter Spring Sunmer Fall^ 



10. Would a significant Increase In mid-year graduations make It more or less 
difficult to hire qualified high school grads? 

More Less No Change 

11. What do you see as the advantages of a year-round school program for your 
Industry/business at the present time? 



12. What do you see as the disadvantages of a year-round school program for your 
Industry/business at the present time? 
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1>) Nl.iKlonrs Kvmld lor.oWc the same cclucntion for loss school taxes, 
Ihouoli iho now vacaticii schedule miyhl: disru])! traditional family 
)•.:.' Lt: 01 nr.. 

N'^ Hndoci(led_ 

c) Si.»nirh:aiit: ;ujt\\ i\ oni] cHiucational oxpcrion.:ep vrouid he orferod 
to r.li'ocnls wnh r h\')(Uvai o inc7-easr' in tlio umrMint of ](>('al 

^'-■'^ i^^' Undecided 



1* ; . .ippi o.. Mv«( . 5 . . .n:dc iiLs do' vc>n hi rp** ddVii:!^ 1 liO ':^dim^J**)^'?^V'? 
. i^-^*^ .'o :0-:i{i ^0 or ;'ior.' 

f*-^ ' ju i^^'ltcvo vn,. v.rrild hiv- iijopc positionr. for sLudoui.:; ir Uiciv i.vro 

. . ilti ic:. ld-d_ _ 

• ' y**^ • ♦ h i;-,)" ^•^ KOIlId you h} \\: IPOJ*'.^ SlMv» its /'"r? 



if V, 



' • ' * Ko (!han^t<' 

! ) yon sv'^ m of a yo/Jv round sclu.ol provv'-riu foi* your 



• ^ * ' 'I d i -y/sr, of a }-oa i - roiJr)d sclh'oi p'*0;',r:,.\ for "ou - 
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APPENDIX B 
Public Relations 



Community Forums on Education 



Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 06106 



SPONSORS: 

City of Hartford 

Mayor George A. A than son 

Board of Education 

Human Relations Commission 

Civic Associations 

Asylum Hill , Inc . 

Blue Hills Civic Association 

La Casa de Puerto Rico 

Northeast Htfd. Development Comm. 

Oakland Civic Association 

Parkville Community Asso., Inc. 

So uth Arsenal Neighborhood 

kOevelopment Corporation (SAND) 
oth End Civic Association 
South Green Neighborhood Council 
Southwest Civic Association 
Spanish Action Coalition 
West End Civic Association 

Educational Institutions 
Capitol Region Education Council 
Central Conn. State College 

School of Education 
Greater Htfd. Community College 
Hartford Catholic School Board 
Hartford Education Association 
Hartford Federation of Teachers 
Hartford T.T.T. Program 
St. Joseph College 
Shanti School 
Trinity College 
University of Connecticut 

School of Education 
University of Hartford 

College of Education 

Industr_y and Business 
Aetna Life & Casualty 
Conn. Bank ( Trust Company 
Hartford Insurance Group 
The Travelers 

School -Parent Groups 

Clarence A. Barbour School P.T.A. 

Barnard Brown School 

Spanish Mothers* Club 
tcholder School Association 
Ike ley High School 
Fathers' Club 
Alfred E. Burr School P.T.A. 
Annie Fisher School P.T.A. 
Fox Elementary School P.T.O. 
Low is Fox Mid(31e School 

Advisory Committee 
Hartford Council of P.T.A. 
Tvank 0. Jones School P.T.A. 
Eleanor B. Kennelly School P.T.A. 
R. J. Kinsella School P.T.O. 
N:iylor School P.T.O. 
Sarah Rawson School P.T.A. 
Tarents and Teachers for Waverly 
Mcirk Twain School Project Co -Op 

Other 

Greater Htfd. Council of Churches 

Social Service Department 
The Greater Hartford Process, Inc. 
League of Women Voters of Htfd. 
NAACP - Hartford Branch 
***'*"iS""^ Conference of Christians 

Volunteer Program 
#•1 nil* firwater Hartfonl 



COORDINATOR: 

Ivan A. Backer, Director 
Office of Community Affairs 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
Telephone; 527-3151 



January 2, 1974 

TO: Community Forums on Education Participants 
FROM: Ivan A. Backer, Coordinator 



Ihe "Extended School Year" is a phrase that may not be 
familiar to you but which you will be hearing more about 
in the next few months • Schools have been traditionally 
open for nine consecutive months beginning in September. 
This pattern was established because it accommodated 
agricultural production r not because it was necessarily 
best for children's learning. Recently many cities have 
changed their school calendar for one of two reasons: 
to improve the education of children, or to make more 
efficient use of existing resources. 

A study is now in progress under the auspices of the 
Hartford Board of Education, and financed by a grant 
from the Hartford Foundation for Public Giving, to assess 
the feasibility of an extended school year in Hartford. 
The study is being directed by Dr. John H. Alschuler. 

Several models for an extended school year have been tried 
in other communities. There are many advantages and dis- 
advantages to each of these models. At the next Community 
Forum on Education educators and parents from four differ- 
ent cities will share with us the models of an extended 
school year used in their systems. Their names are listed 
on the enclosed program for this forum, which will take 
place on: 

Wednesday, January 16, 1974 
7:00 - 10:30 P.M. 
Life Science Center 
Trinity College 

This forum should provide an excellent opportunity to become 
acquainted with a concept that will be new to many of us and 
to find out how it is working in other communities. I hope, 
that you will be able to attend, and that you will spread 
the word to other members of your organization. Additional 
copies of the attached program are available for wider 
distribution. For further information, please call the 
Office of Community Affairs, at Trinity College, ext. 208. 
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COMMUNITY FORUM ON EDUCATION 



Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Wednesday, January 16,1974 



THEME: "Twelve Month Extended School Year; What 
Would it Mean for Hartford's Children?" 



7:00 P.M. REGISTRATION, Life Sciences Center Lobby 



7:15 PANEL PRESENTATION 

Moderator: Dr. John Allison, Executive Director Capitol 
Region Education Council. 

Speakers : 

Martin Rubenstein, Project Director, Quinmester, Dade 
County Public Schools, Miami, Florida. 

E. Curtis Hanson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

Atlanta Public Schools which uses the four quarter system. 

Mrs. Geneva Brown, Director, Restructured School Year Project, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

A parent with children in a school currently operating a 
pilot extended school year program in Chicago, Illinois. 



9 : 00 WORKSHOPS 

Each of the panelists will conduct an hour long workshop to 
explore in greater depth the details of the model used in 
their community. 



10:15 ADJOURN 
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By BARHARA TVIUJAMS 
Star/ Reporter 

An extended sc!iof#I y^ar tlint 
eliminalns major summer 
vacations g]vr.% cnruffh timft 
for inrjivkluplizcd instruction 
and con.lnuity in learning, 
says Mrs. Geneva Brown, 
director of a school in North 
Carolina that has adopted the 
program. 

Mrs, Brown, director of the 
Moore I^aboratory School in 
Winston-Salcin, ond three 
other educators vAmti schools 
have such a rrognim will 
speak toni;rht at 7 at a forum 
sponsored by Trinity College. 

The Coninitmity Forum on 
Educafion will cover whnt th<i 
12-month extended rchool vear 
would mean for ctjildren in 
Hartford. 

The .';diool r^'mitii/tration is 
condi»ctln.ft a r. vn mnW to 
SCO if it is fr;rViM- to Start 
such a pro/i|rniii Irrr. 

Otiirr 5p(»akov<; \a\\^u\ in the 
Life Scioiicc.i Center at Trinity 
inchide Dr. John Allison, ex- 
ecutive director of the Capitol 
Region Education Council; 
Martin Rubcnslein, project 



director, Quinmester, Dade 
County Public Schools, Mi^mi 
Fla.; E. Curtis Hanson, assis- 
tant superintendant of Atlantn. 
Oa., schools; Mrs. Pff»f?y 
Te.":i, Moore Experimental 
School, Winston-Salcm, N.C., 
and Afaude Carson, principai 
of a school in Chicafjo which 
has an experimental extended 
sciiool year prograrn. 

Mrs. Brown, in lan interview, 
said the extended sdiool year 
was started in Winston-Salem 
tJirce years ago, and "We are 
very happy -with it." About 
per cent of our parents 
endorse the longer school year 
whole-heartedly.*' 

Str^nnts at the North 
Carolina scliool be^in school in 
late .July /and continue in class 
for nine weeks. In October, a 
thrtp 'A'ork period is .<:et aj;ide 
for enrirhmont activities and 
a two-uTok vacation. 

Iip ryclo eontinuM until the 
sen.ud wvrk in June wj.rn .staff 
an l .-tudcnt.'; bef,'i,i a sirr-week 
vara»ion, Mrs. Brown said. 

"Our students do as v/ell on 
standardized tests as students 
who attend classes on a more 
conventional calendar basis/* 

140 



;.e said. "We think the con- 
tinuous srhoolin;^ proces.^ pro- 
vides more educational op- 
portunities and motivation." 

The North Carolina School 
adopted the lengthened school 
year on an exjierienicutal 
basis. So far, it is (he only 
school in the Win.ston - Salem 
district that has such a sched- 
ule. 

Mrs. Brown said her scliool 

— unlike others in the country 

— did not adopt the program 
to save money. 

"It^s not tliat more ex- 
pensive than a rc^:ular school 
year, but I don't think we save 
any money in the short run,** 
Mrs. Brown said. 

She indicated that vacations 
at her school are scheduled 
in October, December, March 
and June. 

"The unorthodox vacations 
po.so some problems for work- 
m parent s/* .-J-.e said . 
"Sometimes it's hard to fiod 
a habvsitter in October for two 
weeks." 

She also cited trnn.'^portation 
iroblems at her school as a 
drawback to her proposal, but 
parents have formed carpools 
to solve the problem, she said. 
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THE HARTFORD COURANT: Si-naiv. Minii 17, J?/* 



Yem'-Romii'il-Sclio ol Idea 




cliers ill City JPdi 



r^ioit tn&K ?i..jf cf Krr^for.fs 

u»V»pfrt a •*Ycor-T?oijiid ?ciu»ol/' 
f 5\ < ^ ilo?rd of UfJ :c{itior» &wr- 
try «'3de puWc 'rr.lnvdry. 

Tiiit not ciiM J^-h li!/.d liie Men 
tc xiu a fuU-^r.'ufj r>;viteliovcr 
Vt»:'*r'ble ni t!.o roar fiifnrc, 
f'd J'xm A1:ctmlor, dirtoror of 
If -rrtf'Mvrs IC t e n d c d School 
Yen' Ft^sMitj* hh\fl}\ 

Hvrfbyt for rne y^.ti^louci 
rrl/jvl c-iin?. fioiu 5>r j'cr c*;nt of 
t'K»jc si»r.Ty<-d T.hilc 43 jvr cent 
5 iiM tl'<2y ' tv< r ^5 oi>i>o:-al. Of 

p>rticip.ifed iuliu survey, 

liu^kad iff a single Ihrec- 
noMtii summer vacation, jitu- 



m ye-<r-rou!id soiioolsUage of ^'.-ar-fouiKl schools nieu-jexist to oifer a pilot })rog;am to 
Uvould get a»)Ciit three '.yccks off tliom^ niost oiieii by Hartford teachers and para proles-sionals 

oil a voluntary hasis," Albchuler 
arldcd. **Tnis conclusion in no 
way hnplies such a pilot should 



'din ing liio Mnnnicr. Tiie nmn- 1 teachers hi thf: survey. 
b'*r of ivliool days v/onkln't Kur. "prevcining learning !o5,s- 
chaniTr, btit oiiKicnts v.ould gctle.s over Iho lonj^ summer vaca- 
i?hoil vacations about once ev-ilion" nnd "utilizing the educa- 

o y nh.e v.ceV^. jtional talents of teachers on aibc undertaken; only that .sufli- 

J'i'e jnjjbi Mlinjtt point for the I fpH-time baj?is" were .idvan- dent inf<-rest exists to support 
5 « ; r.ronnd school is savings itajjos the teachers also scored one if other educational and JiU' 
ifrtta ':onlinn.jn!? nsc oi build-lhii^^hly. 
jiu!:"^'. 3V'ildir .4S •.vtuld be dosRd| "A larue 5(.'ale transifion to 



omI" ;tnoiit 20 day^s a }e;*r under 
tin* pl-ni. 

••4l'!i>» .S'JVmiiS" 01! sdiool 

C'fft^iaiciicu cosic luv. likely. 
M"huU*r said, j-ince ft»v.or* new 
sciirm- • wo'M htiV(j to be built. 



any foini of any extended 
sch<iol year vould be neiliior de- 
siralilo I'lOr accei>taf>lc at this 



ancial con:>idorations warrant." 

The Exiondod School Year 
Feasibility Study was funded by 
a $:50.000 5pecinl grant frotn the 



I 'i-'ull a)id economic nsa of; vey indicates that .sufficient pcr- 
facilities'' was Uic advaii-isoiial and professional interests 
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point," Alschuler toiicluded jnjHartford Foundation for I'ublic 
the survey. Giving. The study has beeu un- 

"On ihfi ol.her hand, the sur- dor way since September 197u 



and is expected to produce a fi- 
nal report by June 1. 
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Area Businesses | 
Nod on Extending 
City School Year 

Area biuj'messcs overwhelm-* 
ingly approve of an extended 
sciiool year for llic Hartford' 
public schools. 

Sources say the positive re- 
sponse was reported Wednesday 
at a closed meeting of the board 
of directors of the Greater Hart- 
ford Chamber of (Jommerce. 
I The chaml)cr has been con- 
ductijig a survey of businesses 
in cooperation tvitli the school 
syiitem. 

The extended school year con- 
cept would keep schools open 12 
months a year, with a percent- 
age of the student body always 
on vacation. 

Some experts have sugsciitcd 
tliat year-round schools irould 
benefit businesses that rely on 
low-cost stutlent employes be- 
cause some Hudents are always 
available foi work. \ 
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ny i.An;i\(:i.:r<»ni:.N 

W.ri.i.'nd selKinl:;. ycir- 
mniA iiliM-.-ilion, llii> 
l.silf "! yi'.-H- . . wi,.,|,.v,.r i!„. 
r«iiu (ii» M call,.,! 



CiHJ.iiiK.iiil Ji'oiii AiMlirr>|. M.i; 

Willi llio licl|) of Mlidol sii.ff 
iiic'inlii-r:: muI c ily n»sidriiN. AI- 



inouilis Die |M)iMiIa- 

1">M is i;ro\vin^ loti f;is(. lor Ih^! 
I^cho^i* syslcin or Ilu* lax nilc to 
lit'iiulio. 



J)l;in, iU& "qiiiiuncsler" ;incl th« 

for 4.V(lny jioriods of v.-lKiOl, fdl- 
\o\\'H Uy J5 days of v;»f'alion 




•rcUon « be..,, .„.,„a l.y i,r.ild.on, year l„, , .ho 'ii. .- !;] ;;" 



sludicd in 
Ilia ''-JS-LV 
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Study 



sliidcnls ar« in mcIiooI, 27} 
vaOi'dion. 
Chirn-o Jl|., mul Wiiisloii-Saf- 
em, N.C. arc luo of llifj cilici 



|H r (TDt fuf on 



City 

Probes 1^ 
Si'liool-Yeai 



('Onlhiufd From rtt«;c 1 
c.\j»ov'nnmin« wilh tim in iS. 

l*ho qiiiinncuUT )»!ali dividis 
llie s.honi year inio five 4r)-d;».v 
pcricd.s, any four of wliicb make 
up llic lCO-d;»y sdioi»l year. 

School systems may roqnirn 
stndcids to all end Ihe four tra- 
diiionrilidiool sessions, wilh Ihe 
iillh in Ihe snnimer as a special 
oplio:i. Or students jnay he free 
to chnose ;iny four of Ihc five. 

The n;ide L'onnly (Miami), 
Fla., Kt'OHidary .schools offer 
Ihc f;innn»eslcr, wilh virln;dly 
eoniplcle Irecdoni of .ichedidinj' 
left i ) the sludenis. 

Th(» jnosi [)iihlici'/cd of tho 
o.narior plans is operatinj^ in Al- 
l'anl;». (In., where lite school;', 
year ir. divided into four 12-\v('eUjJ 
seclions. wilh shideiits jjeneral-:. 
ly rn*e lo pick and dinii.;e,-'j 
.s'ehcdules wilh few re.siriclion;!. 

St'hool nlficiahi su;i;:esl thatiV 
ll:e c|i;inMiesler nnd lh<' (iuarlc»-![| 
ijare vahu«h|e for slimnlaliiv? |J 
;{ciK»n»'es in currirnhnn and im-jl< 
; jiMi\t.d li'achini; nndiiods. A 

'l lie s e i e c I i 0 n of ptissihle 
A Vrar nMiirl p r o K r a ni s rMo;'.^ n 
/ Ironi Ilje eonserv;dive Jipproachjk 
I'ol nni>n)vii^» Mnnnu*r jwhool l«.ir 
.]|hi' hiure and)ilioiiH idea Ilia! 'I 
.'slud.MU ;:h-ndd Ctnuo lo seiiM'>l j I 
I when il oflern soijielhinj; thai. I 
.jndi ii'Sts llieiii. I 
.! Ill nny nf tiie pr(i;'r.»ms. I 
.||.'iiclvrs"are T^vni Ihrjl 

lopll'Oi ol teaehinj* llieir nnrinal 
jlnOd.'.y year, or worUiiiiJ more 
.|tl;i;..< lor liiore p!iV. 

S<'h.'t|iilin^» is only one of Ihe 
Jsidi i; lo till.*; erealnrc caM'd Ihe' 
lyramtiind .Si'hool. The tlisriip j| 
rl a <'M?innni)(ly's !n> ni..l*^ 
'jidi' ?.|;.li' nin.st he v milu 
.MiiM.i IimI ov»*r and mIh I. 
•riMiM>rro»V2 'ihv Vhn 



Sec CITV, Pi:. 2, Col. i 
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^4545^ School Plan Appears 



"trr« 



j Ky LAUK:':Na: COHEN 
(Sccoiuf of a Sriies) 

If the lliii'lfyixl .s(i)(»ul syslmn 
(Iccitlis lo :i(lopl. a ypiir-round 
c(iucalion pro^inini, only ont'. 
viable pl.Mn is open to ttioin. 

Krom the nMillilnde. of ixIcikI- 
0(1 sdwtil proj^riuns op'.Mating 
nronnd the country, only one 
ImMs onl l)»e pon^ibilily of sav- 
iui; n school system money; lh(s 
"•1.1-J.V plnn. • 

Olhcr prunranis mhMi offer a 
diaiin* lor heller pro;irannnin'» 
or allow a ,'ireat( r <:i):i:K'0 lo in- 
novate with einnrnlmn Iml \Uv 
posMliiliiy (hat '^-Ij coiihl save 
ajnuuicv in Uu! area of new $v\m] 
yvamiurlnn could muVx its np- 
3jptM] to llarlioiii ahnosl irrcKisl- 
^iihir. 

i»; T» a school sysleni lariii/; 
n what it di'M Tihrs as the most 
7 seriou.s finahcial crisis in meni" 
fi ory» yrrn'-munfl pro:;ratns cost- 
•1 in;^ a<lililiunal n><»n(\v— wiih no 
p* |savintis— olli!r Jilllc appeal, 
fij The 'l.^i-lf) divides Ihc Mudenl 
llMKly into four |»ronps. Threa 



arc in school while the fourth is 
on vacation. 

With schools opera! injij at 75 
!pcr cent of llu'ir eapneity at r.ny 
'one lin>e, a school systoui can 
begin to look for economies. 

"The allornatives are 45-15 or 
as wc ate," say$ .Scott Mo- 
Ali:'l(r, ]»rcsident of the Hart- 
ford J5oard of Education. "It'a a 
da)nn .shame wc didn't look nl it 
a ]on{* time ai^o. I would snsiu'ct 
there is thft potential to offer an 
educ:dion«nl system nioic cifi* 
ciently." 

McAlisler added that the 'tCvir* 
couid Iiiive saved city taxpayers 
Miillioiis nf dollars in new s'eiinol 
construction had it heen convSid- 
ered years ai^o, 

JSnt the new seluuils are binll 
now and Sfchool population has 



Today's Chuekia 

Ar;;un»e»t; Two people try- 
in;; \^ ^ct ill Ihc lust word 
first.' 



dccreasiHl for the second yifar 
in a row. | 

Althon^di H-.irlfovd officialj 
arc jnddlely neutral so far, Ihcy 
concede that a 45-15 j)lan could 
close as many as seven ot lh# 
city's clen\eiitary schools. 

Dr. Jolm Al.sehulcr, a consult- 
ai)t studying year-round educa- 
tion for ] far I ford, isn't ready to 
talk about local issui'S yet, but 
he does say thai a 43-15 would 
Jiclp n city overburdened with 
school construction. 

*'Onc of the chiel advanlai^et 
of 45-15 for sehool yy/items is tlui 
transier of expenditures from 
buildings into ])ersonneI that 
teach children.*' he .said 
"])uildin;:5s don't tench kids." 

AiM-hnler stn^sses th:d whilt 
a school .system cim save mon- 
ey on capital buildiM;^ expense.^ 

Sec M5, I'/ijic 2, CoK 1 

Calia cures about vou. Calia 
Ford, 722 Wethersfield Ave, 
HarlforU.-Advt. 
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,.'45-15' Plan Appears 
Oiily Viable System . 

f «'a,o l ih.ve mud. si,nlfic:iiu. at all. 
vl.r n • cMciuUul The key, lie explahis. is infor 

>car pro;;iam. i.s going lo cos! u};HUm, 
ijsorc imuvy to educate students 
oay-loday. 

''No one can .say that you can 
.savo nioijcy on a 4y.l5/' lie cx- 
plamod. ''V^u can jnake butter 
usfi of your jiioiit?y. but anyone 



'One of the problems public 
<'dufation bas alway.^ ha<l is lo 
^onerato. accurate information 
on which bodies <:an act/' he 
SHjd. "We iiinst create the infor- 

.mi, .,„,vi»jic ">Jdion and get it out lo the 

WHO tens you you can .save inon-M'<"""»»nnlv." 

i!? advantages of '^j'Cii ^^t up to aid Alschuler in 



a i>ir) are tho.se cited for any 
year-round pro;;ram, allhoiirli 
lo a lei^stT extent. 

Tlie chan;:e of clas.ses evcrv 
4.1 days aIlo\\s studcnLs a ^\idcr 
clioire of classes and provides 



nitm the rhan-^e to ''escape' 
from a particular teacher. II 
al.N'o forces- 1r;iciu-rs to be jnorc 
5cpoci(ic in uhat tlicy teaoli for 
tho.Ne ') ) <[ay3. 

'*In many cases, cnrriculinn 
)s Kisically uhaL the tojiehcr de- 
cidos it is she clones the 
door/' Al.sehiiUT says, "Witli an 
extended year ' profirnin, 5;tu- 
d*'»;«N can heromo ron.'jnmcr:^" 
AIIh(.u;{Ii his si udy for tfart- 
n>r« is nlil! in il.s early stai;es, 
the po5iSiMe disadvan(a[;es of 
tlic cxtejidfd .school year are 
fairly easy to idonlifv, Ah^cbuler 
siaid. 

While 75 |i<'r cent of the :;lu. 
dcnfn -will be in school on a 



his work, and the school slaff, 
area busnie.s5e.'; and community 
groups ari« |>eing flot'»^Icd with 
requosls for information rele- 
vant lo thoyear-round sludv. I 
An onlside auditor, (inidelineiil 
Inc. of Great Neck, iV.Y., has 
1m en hired to evaluate the Hart- 
ford :dudy. 

II already lias dcNcribcd the 
isludy dcM/fn as "anions ths 
mast balanced, comprehensive' 
und fairmhided of such plansi 
M-e've studied." 

It also warns that the exiend- 
((I j.chool year .^.bould not be 
studied to death before action is 
taken. i 
•'Our «reat national penchant' 
lor anaJy/ing pro;;rarn po.s.M|)ili. 
lies Koniclimes produces a mor- 
I>:<i curiosity aliout how many 
obsliicirs, real or unreal, we 
can conjure up/' the firm said. 
For those with curiosity ^ 



•X > 111 :>uiH)iii <in (1 ii.>.j.>) rur luuse wjin curiosiiy — 

chcdiile, r> per cent will be on murbid or olhcrvvi.sa — there 
vacation for l.j day.s, a possible arj i)lenly of year-round Tro- 



Inrdcn on prirents and city ser- 
vices. 

The IViidiiionnI "summer va- 
catinn" hi also disrnpled bv a 
45-]5, «inec vacaiions arc timed 
Ihron-houl th« year. 

Alschuler s.iys Ihe obstacles 
»T '».v be .seriotis, or tliey nuiy not 



jii'.ims lo study. 

The Xew Jersey Department 
of I'Mucation reports there are 
approximately 12 year-round 
.*.c]iool programs ojHTatin!; at 
present in Iho United Slates. 
Tomorrow: Ifs Workiit;; Else- 
where 
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Year-Round School Merits Try- ^t^^^t/' 



For every new plan pro|Kisc(l lo a city which 
'will nffrct llie lives of thousands, hulccd perhaps 
all, of i(s citi/cns, there arc bound to be differences 
of cj^ini^n wliother it holds piomisc or not. Such an 
Innovation now reaches the staf^c of decision-mak* 
Ing as the Hartford school board receives the 
reronimendation of a study committee to adopt a 
pilot Extended School Year project. 

There are as many as 40 variations of the sys- 
tem which ha5 most yonngstors in school while 
one-fourlh or one-fifth of tlicin are on recess at any 
given time during the year Most popular are the 
45-15, quarter, and quinmcslcr plans. The first, 
proposed for Greater Hartford, divides students 
into four tracks of 9 weeks in school (45 days) and 
three weeks out (15 days), with common Christinas 
and two-week August vacations. 

The quarter system divides the year into four 
periods allowin;; families to decide during which 
three a student will attend school. In Atlanta wher6 
the plan has been operating since 1969 there has 
been an up-grading of curricuhim from a course of* 
fering of 100 to more than 800. Last year 35 per 
cent of students were attending the summer quart* 
en 

In Dade Counly, Florida, Ihe qninniestcr showed 
an increase in summer attendance from 3,500 to 
24,000 hi three years. Chicago districts under the 
45-15 program add enrichment projects during the 
three-wcr rrccsj; with band imd chorus work- 
shops, remedial help and field trips. Those add to 
the cost, but administrators say they adopted 45-15 
to improve education, not to save money. 



Some school boards assert they have econo- 
mized because they had reached a point where new 
construction was imperative due to growing popu* 
lation influx. By using the school buildings, equip* 
ment, maintenance people, libraries, laboratories 
and buses all year instead of only six months 
of the year as in the case under traditional sclied* 
uling, funds are saved. In addition, teachers have 
more attractive salary options, there has been less 
vandalism of school property, a reduction of street 
problems in summer, and less time needed for sub* 
ject matter review at end of vacations. 

Giildren are not in school all year^except it 
they want to move ahead " with parental con* 
sent— but schools are uscj all year. Teen-agers 
have lesr trouble finding jobs because fewer are 
looking at one time. 

On the negative side, anticipating family com- 
plications causes the most trouble but adjustments 
are possible proven by more than 100 districts now 
functioning year round. Basically, an important 
factor of succes? has been a concerted public in* . 
formation campaign to clarify the system*s work* 
ings. Where the plan has failed, it usually has been 
because such preparations were scanty. 

There are so many things in 45-15*s favor, it is 
worth a try, and we emphasize •Ury.*' Hartford 
cannot know how well the plan will work for it un* 
less the city gives it a test. The reason for sum* 
mers out of school originally was to free children 
to help work the crops. With that objective long 
since removed, it is time to make the best, most 
complete use of today's fine, expensive schools. 
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Ch1imi>cr Survey IJudcs 
12-rslont!i Sch<)<)l Year , 

A pnvposni io oxlnui llic; lUisinrssos nii-iM bo .^clirrluUnS 
s'/tvK>l yviw for Ihc Uaiifonl vacnlions for patvnls \>lirn llicir 
schools wns ovtM-wholniiniily ap*; vvoiiM be in school, hf 

provd bv \.m ^>'^^'«^^**^^"i^'"la(Ui(.(l 
siiryryod by Ih. Givalor Hart- ' ' 
[on! nmmbcr of Comir.crro. i . , 

a 12 inc',an sdiool ycnr if taxos P;pJ''s . 
would noi have to bo in<-'-'>««->d.!'f ,Jcl fhi^ co,"ld 

More ihnn 10 per c-;U sr.id Ihoyi" "1 'fn ,Uon > 

U laxos ,1,(1 liiwc to so up. . I ^o^,^^ .^^ jI,.,,^ ^ 
1 •(•!.e nlU- iKUin:! vj^^'-'Jlf" / More lh:.n M pcT cent of the 

no. ; fo proVKle more ••'''"'lenls '^J' „ 1^^;^ industry or 
„Mhi.l)sMhn'.nr.the.rvncnl,ons^^^^,^-^^^^^^^^^^^ However. SB per cent 

"\V-illiT(;!^'Mrsoi,.s. chninnnn' The e!>a.nl,er survey. stnrtH 
of Ih" chaml)er-s F, lueation •'nnuary. wa.s <lnne for lh<! 
Cotiiiniltee. said KrUlay the .sur-; Hoard of Kdncaho,, U^ Jo ^y- 
xi'V indicated iMisincss would be mno wlinl .n(in ;lry IhouRliI oC 
-.viilinij to eooperatc with srlmois the 12-ni(mth .scliooi year, 
in working out vacation .schi-d-| ''We did not survey our mem- 
,dt>s. ; I'l'i'S in an effort to force llii.<i u- 

Wilhout this cooperation, ho sue, wo nicrcly atlcnipted to ?'-t 
siiid. the 12-nu)nlh s-jbool year a readin™, on whether the coii- 
woulfi have trouble functioning, ccpl is feasible." ^ 
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By DAN FITTS 
Staff Ivcportcr 

There appears to be little 
cliance any Hartford school 
will adopt ail extended school 
year calendar. Barents just 
won't stand tor it. 

Dr. John H. Alscluiler, direc- 
tor of a recent study into the 
possibility of changing school 
calendars, toW the board of 
education curriculum com- 
mittee Friday the **45.15" plan 
was rejected fay almost every 
parent and parents* group. 

Under this plan, students 
would he assigned to one of 
four different groups. Each 
group would attenu school for 
45 days, then take 15 days off. 
Tiie Rroups would begin school 
on different dates, so that only 
throe of the four groups would 
be in a :chool at any one time. 
Normally, a student would al- 
tered JJ.hool m days a year. 
Ur same niiml)cr as at 
present. Everybody would 
have biief vacations every 15 
days and a common summer 
vacation. 

Dr. Alscliulcr. said some 
parents misnnderslood t h c 
plim. thinking it meant their 
cliihlrcn would go to school 
year round. Others, lie said, 
woiTicd the calendar change 
wou*d disrupt family routines. 



But the overriding reason 
parents don*t want the ex- 
tended school year, he said, 
is because they are sick of 
change. 

He said teachers, depending 
on such things as age and 
marital status, were spHt on 
the idea of the extended school 
year. 

Some communities across 
the country tJiat have adopted 
the extended school year have , 
saved money. Hartford would 
not. said Dr. Alschuler. These 
other communities, he ex- 
plained, adopted the new 
calendar to avoid having to 
build new schools. B u t 
Hartford has just completed a 
massive school building 
program,. and would not save 
by changing the calendar, he 
said. 

The Extended School Yejir 
steering committee voted to 
reconmiend amcchanism 
under ^vlnch a school could 
establish this system if it really 
wanted to. Under this me- 
chanism the principal, two 
thirds of the teachers and two 
thirds of parents would have to 
vole for it. Dr. Alshuier said 
tlicre was a "very real possi- 
bility," given parent resistance, 
that no school in Hartford 
would adopt the calendar 
change. 
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APPENDIX C 



STEERING OMIITTCE 



1. William Acevedo 

296 Princeton Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
549-0463 

2. John J. Allison, Jr. 
443 Windsor Avenue 
Windsor, Connecticut 
522-6137 

3. Wilfred Anderson, Jr. 
101 Tower Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 
522-3651 

4. David J. Bauer 
General Manager 

Greater Hartford Chamber of Comnerce 
250 Constitution Plaza 
Hartford, Connecticut 

5. Dr. Eugene Diggs (David Walls) 
Supt. of Schools 

110 Long Hill Drive 

East tiartford, Connecticut 

289-7411 

6. Mrs. Daisy Gordon 
174 Magnolia Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
247-2589 

7. Mrs. Joseph Hendron 
101 Roger Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
525-9029 

8. Ms. Judy Holmes 
Quirk Middle School 
247-9211 

9. Mitchel Ivanowsk/ 
Exec. Vice Principal 
Bulkeley High School 
470 Maple Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 

10. Ms. Esther Jimenez 

13 Bumham Drive _ 
West Hartford, Connecticut 1^ 
521-7664 



11. Mrs. Maggie Jones 
650 Garden Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
247-7988 or 549-2020 

12. Ms. Lillian Klyn 
Rawson School 
242-0286 

13. Joseph Lenihan 
SNETCO 

55 Trumbull Street 
527-6373 X368 

14. Mrs. Ima Milton 
52 Sharon Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
525-4943 

15. Mrs. Robert Roy 
111 Mountain Street 
Hartford, Qmnecticut 
247-9486 

16. Hexbert F. Shedroff, Principal 
D. F. Bums School 

195 Putnam Street 
247-3042 

17. Bemie Simnons 
Bulkely High School 
525-8601 

18. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Strom 
Quirk Middle School 
247-9211 

19. Alfred A. Turco 

Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
One American Row 
278-1212 X647 

20. Dr. Robert Barry 

Director of Secondary Instruction 
566-6090 
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APPENDIX D 
EXTENDED SOIOOL YEAR CaMllNITy CONTACT 



CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

Asylun Hill^ Inc. 

Blue Hills Civic Association 

La Casa de Puerto Rico 

Northeast Hartford Development Comm. 

Oakland Civic Association 

Parkville Coiranunity Assoc. ^ Inc. 

South Arsenal Neighboihood 

Development Corporation (SAND) 
South End Civic Association 
South Green Neighborhood Council 
Southwest Civic Association 
Spanish Action Coalition 
West End Civic Association 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITDTIONS 

Capitol Region Education Council 
Central Conn. State College 

School of Education 
Greater Hartford Coirinunity College 
Hartford Catholic Sdiool Board 
Hartford Education Association 
Hartford Federation of Teachers 
St. Joseph College 
Shanti School 
Trinity College 
University of Connecticut 

School of Education 
University of Hartford 

College of Education 

INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 

Aetna Life and Casualty 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Conpany 
Hartford Insurance Group 
The Travelers 

SQIOOL-PARENT GROUPS 

Clarence A. Barbour School P.T.A. 
Barnard Brown Sdiool 

Spanish Mothers' Club 
Batchelder School Association 
Bulkeley High 

Fathers' Club 
Alfred E. Burr School P.T.A. 
Annie Fisher School P.T.A. 
Fox Elementary School P.T.O. 
Lewis Fox Middle School 

Advisory Conmittee 
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SCHOOL-PARENT GROUPS (continued) 



Hartford Council o£ P.T.A. 
Frank 0, Jones School P.T.A. 
Eleanor B, Kennelly School P.T.A. 
R. J. Kinsella School Project Co-Op 
Parents and Teachers for Waverly 
Mark Twain School Project Co-Op 

OTHER 

Black Advocates for Children 
Greater Hartford Council of Churches 
Social Service Department 
The Greater Hartford Process, Inc. 
League of Women Voters of Hartford 
NAACP - Hartford Branch 
Sdiool Volunteer Association 
Urban League of Greater Hartford 
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